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‘SIMPLE BEDROOM FURNITURE 
Illustrated by woodcuts from 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS by HEAL & SON.’ 
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PROVIDENT ] LIFE OFFICE. 


50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C. 


Improved System of Bonus Distribution. 


CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENTS PAYABLE AT ACE 21. 








NEW RATES FOR 


ND vs cctesip eo dae sso dsboosdsessosnceenecennccs £3,220,909 
Annual Income .......... ccnhbbbnee bat cpeunennareecevened £360,490 
NS IT II WIIION ivionocos snbessccesscenisencscos + £3,784,000 
Sum carried to next Division of Profits .............. £299,601 





Prospectus and full information on application. 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


NORWICH UNION 


NO 





METROPOLITAN 
LIFE ss 


FUNDS - - - £2,055,000. 


es 
es, 


URANCE SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


Non-forfeitable Policies. 
Guaranteed Surrender Values. 


AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY. 


Orrices—13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C, 





MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Craims Pain, Over TWENTY MILLIONS Srerune. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. 
Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000, 
New Business (1898), £1,707,483. 
Annual Ineome (1898), £601,000. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
HEAD OFFICE = - NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES—50 Fleet St., E.C., 71 & 72 King William St., E.C., | 
195 Piccadilly, 1 Victoria St., S.W., and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. } 


COMPANY, 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 


LIMITED, 
Holborn Bars, London. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
REVERSIONS PURCHASED. 
Invested Funds, £33,000,000. 


The last Annual Report can be obtained 
on application to the Secretary. 


HYDRAULIC LIFTS. 
CLARK BUNNETT & (0,, 


LIMITED. 


LONDON: 
22 QUEEN ST., CHEAPSIDE, E.C 


WORKS: NEW CROSS, S.E. 
Telephone No. 120, Deptford. 


OF LIFE 








BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


(Incorporated by Roya! Charter, 1835. 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


ee eer 41,600,000 Limited. 
PRAIOR TRE. 00 cn ccvetedndcee sedecnes £800,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under } Heap Orrice! 
ENE uc ca casdecncaccassnscnss 41,600,000 43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.c. 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- 
rous Branches of the Bank throughout Australia and New 
Zealand. | 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 





Bills negotiated or sent for collection. 


Telegraphic Transfers made. Registered Capital -« £2,000,000 
Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained | Subscribed Capital -« £800,000 


on application. 
R. W. JEANS, J/anager. 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Subscribed Capital—£ 2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
rss. each, Paid and called, £750,000. Reserve Fund, 
£433,000. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. | 

BRANCHES.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley , King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown, Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: berton, | Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 

Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: | 
Ty ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, agers- BRANCHES IN SOUTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East :| Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. | Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, — ee Kimberley, | 

BoaRD OF Seaceees, ~@. Fleming Blaine, Esq.,| King William's Town, Malmesbury fatjesfontein, 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq.,| Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- | 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Rozhfort Maguire, Esq.; John Young, Esq. | 
« , hee town), Sees Acency 1n America (New York). 
impson, | 


General Manager (Resident at 
coud Been = = Sg Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books Issued, 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 


South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 
Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 








Boarp or Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Augustus Durant, Esg. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. | 


Banxkers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; | 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- | 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's r—| 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel | 


Fixed Deposits received at vates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 


PLEASE NOTE.—THE OUTLOOK should be fobtainable at all RAILWAY 
BOOKSTALLS and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout, 
Londoa and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning papers are available. 
Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige by forwarding a postcard to THE 
MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C., naming the! 
tookstall or shop and time of application. 
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THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 
AUTUMN CRUISES. 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 
Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco 


| Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 


London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 

Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
£15 15s., according to position of berth. 

Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 

Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months, 

For further particulars and handbooks apply to 

FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 

or THOS, COOK & SON'S Offices. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 

Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 

General Manager— 

E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal, 





LONDON OFFICE— 


22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE: 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers, 

Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 3 
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Mr. K. : ‘*Grovel, d’ye hear, grovel id [South African Review (Cape Town.) OVER THE FENCE: 

** Hello ! he’s exercising the other two!” 
[Witness (Montreal.) 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR COMPANY. 
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2 TRAINS DE LUXE. 


. CALAIS to NICE, MONTE CARLO and SAN REMO : 


Every Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Sunday. (Until December 10 on Mondays and Fridays only.) 


‘ CALAIS to ROME Every Tuesday and Thursday. (Tuesdays only till January 11.) 


And Three other Daily Services to the South. 

















25 
nd 
k. Full and detailed information sent gratis, and All Tickets supplied at the Company’s Chief London Offices, 14 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
7 The Official Guide and Time Book of the Company, “ The Continental Traveller,” sent post free on application. 
of 
5 ‘ 
Extension of Departments 
FOR 
TRUNKS 





TRAVELLING BAGS 
SUIT CASES 
DRESSING BAGS 


AND 
! ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 
The Best Goods at Popular Prices. The ‘‘PRINCE’S” Trousers Press in Ash stained 


LONDON AND PARIS, walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 


clamps and screws, 19/G complete. 














"ce rep : TAR ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, no 
OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS in the WORLD.—Send | R matter what the subject. Please state wants. 25s. each offered for “ Handley 


for Catalogues, Out-of-print Books supplied, Please state wants. | @,,.. 0 1854; “ Romford Hounds,” 1865; “ Hawbuck Grange,” 1847; ‘ Cook on 
Our Kipling Guide-Book, with cartoon, cloth, Is. ; Life of Lawson Tait, Foxhunting,”. 1826; “Ask Mamma,” 1858; “ Plain or Ringlets,” 1860; ‘ Sponge’s 
the great abdominal surgeon, 6d. ; Emerson’s Complete Works, 11 vols., | Sporting Tour,” 1853; “‘ Life of John Mytton,” 1835; ‘! Warwickshire Hunt,” 1837; 
fine set, 20s. (cost 42s. ). Books bought or exchanged.—-THE HOL- | “Alpine Journal,” vols. 1 to 3; ‘ Freer’s Last Decade,” 2 vols., 1863.—BAKER'S 
LAND CO., Book Merchants, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. | GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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AUTOTYPE 





PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
FAMOUS WORKS OF 


Collecticn. 


works of the British and Foreign Schools. 


hitherto published. 


Gallery, London. 


the British Museum. 





Modern Masters are given 








Edition of 160 pages. 


Post free, ONE SHILLING. 





COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


BY THE AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 
The Company's Current Publications include the following : - 
ROYAL PICTURE GALLERY, DRESDEN. A New 
Series of Reproductions of the best-known Masterpieces in this Renowned 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. The chief 
PAINTERS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 


important works exhibited at the Guildhall, London, in 1898, many not 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. G. 
D. G. ROSSETTI. A large Collection of Autotypes of works by these 


Masters, including numerous examples recently exhibited at the 


ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. Facsimile Copies 


the Series now on exhibition in the Department of Prints and Drawings of 


PROSPECTUSES OF EACH ISSUE POST FREE. 
Full particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 


With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of 
Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. veni 
reference the Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names, 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


COPIES OF 
ART 


writing. 


The World’s 


Best Pen, 
Copies of 


F. WATTS, R.A. Best Makers. 


New 


from 


in 
New 


For convenience of 


FOR LONGHAND, SHORTHAND, PEN-AND-INK 
DRAWING, MUSIC WRITING, indeed whenever 
a PEN is necessary, use only a ‘‘ SWAN.” 


Adds immeasurably 
to celerity and 


comfort in 


by the World’s 


——.. 









Made in 3 sizes at, 
106 — 
16/6 
25/- 


UP TO 


£18 18s, 


POST FRBE, 


aM 





MABIE 











| 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO | 


; TODD, & BARD, 
99 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95: REGENT ST., LONDON, W.; & 3 EXCHANGE ST., MANCHESTER, 
| 


AND OF ALL STATIONERS, 











C.P.R. SERVICES, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 
MONTHLY FROM VANCOUVER. 
YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


THREE-WEEKLY FROM VANCOUVER. 


CHEAP ROUND THE WORLD 


TICKETS (15 routes). 





For through fares and free pamphlets apply 
Canadian Pacific Railway Offices, 67 & 68 
King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W. 


HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, 
ons. 


Hornsey GRANGE .. 3,750 
OvinGpEAN GRANGE 3,500 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 
LanGTon GRANGE .. 9,200 | RIPPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 | SOUTHERN CROSS .. 7,300 
These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for pas- 
sengers. All the latest improvements, including smoking 
room, baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision cham- 
ber, electric light, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms 
amidships. 
For ee Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 


'Y) 
146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 

337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 

89 Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario, 

xran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata. 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 





Tons. 
E.stree GRANGE .. 6,000 
Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400 


CASTLE LINE. 


| CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. 


EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of 
SOUTH AFRICA,—The CASTLE COMPANY'S 
STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, 
| Blackwall) every Friday, and sail from Southampton every 
SATURDAY. 


South- 
| Steamers. London. ampton. 
| ARUNDEL CASTLE 

OE! eee Nov. 17 Nov. 18 
*DOUNE CASTLE 
(via Lisbon, Madeira & Canaries) Nov. 22 Nov. 23 
| NORHAM CASTLE 
| (yin Madeira) ...000-.ccccece ° Nov. 24 Nov. 25 
| AVONDALE CASTLE 
CURR ERMEEMED oncesscsecccces. Dec. 1 Dec. 2 
TANTALLON CASTLE 
(I Eee Dez. 8 Dec. 9 
| TINTAGEL CASTLE 
On ° Dec. 15 Dec. 16 


* Monthly Steamer, for Mauritius and Beira. 
Return Tickets for all Ports. 
Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle" Express from Waterloo to 
Southampton. 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchureh 
Street, E.C. 
West End Agency, THos. Coox & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 


UNION LINE. 


OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 
FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 
East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
|St, Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 
DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
EVERY SATURDAY. 








| GUELPH ee via Madeira we Nov, 18 
NORMAN ees Via Madeira and 

St. Helena ewe Dec. 2 
|GAUL . es via Teneriffe wo De. 9 
|MEXICAN 4. viaMadeira s._—«dDee. 15 
|GAIKA 4. os Via Teneriffe and 

| St. Helena ee Dec. 23 
| MOOR a. ee Via Madeira eo. Dec, 30 


Return Tickets issued to all ports, 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
to Southampton. 

Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. 
Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 
Street, S.W., and South African House, 
94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 





RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
between 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
418 8s. 11d. ; 2nd Class, £12 ss. 1d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. 5d. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 

.C. J, F. JONES, Secretary, 





BEIRA RAILWAY, 


PAULING & CO., LTD., LESSEES. 


QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 


Mail Teains leave Beira every Wednesday and 
Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 


Goods Trains run daily as required. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 





Manager at Beira, or from PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
26 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Scale of Charge for Advertisements: Per Page, £10; Half Page, 
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on a Series. 


Prospectus and New Issue Advertisements per page, £15; per inch, 
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REMITTANCES 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS 
The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every 
endeavour will be made to return them when stamped and addressed 
envelopes (not loose stamps) are enclosed. The receipt of proof must 
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NOTES 
FREE TRADE 


1st SHADE: ‘‘ D’ye see this about the Open Door 
in China, Richard ? ” 

2ND SHADE: “Benjamin, my boy, I knew they would 
have to come to it sooner or later!” 


WHat are the immediate prospects of the ‘‘ party of 
Liberal Imperialism,” whose future place in British politics 
was discussed in our columns last week? That question 
has, we know, been much debated during the past few 
days among those who have the power to turn discussion 
into action. We may at once say that so far as can be 
learnt Lord Rosebery himself has no expectatién of im- 
mediately calling such a party round him with a view to 
their appeal to the electorate as Liberal Imperialists in 
the general election now approaching. When directly 
challenged on the point this week he disclaimed any such 
intention. In his speech at Bath he named ‘‘ten years” 
as the period within which ‘‘the party of Liberal Im- 
perialism is destined to control the destinies of the 
country.” His view is that the trend of national events 
moves inevitably and irresistibly towards the fulfilment of 
that prophecy, and that the day cannot be far distant 
when the nation will clearly call for leaders committed to 
neither of the parties and policies now alternately govern- 
ing the State. When that day comes the Liberal Imperialist 
will be found ready for the responsibilities it will bring. 


RARELY, we trust, are we to experience the somewhat 
undignified spectacle presented on Thursday of London’s 
chief magistrate explaining in the Law Courts his con- 
nection with certain public companies concerning which 
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unsatisfactory comments have been made. Rarely, we 
hope, will a Lord Chief Justice of England find it necessary 
to express the relief with which he heard intentions of a 
Lord Mayor to vindicate himself. Never again, it may 
be devoutly wished, will our legal authorities have to refer 
to the very grave and serious fact that a company with 
which a Lord Mayor of London finds himself connected 
should be one concerning which a Judge of the High 
Court had stated that he considered it necessary 
to lay the papers relating to its history before the 
Public Prosecutor. Those who have the best in- 
terests of the City at heart will doubtless be waiting 
anxiously for the promised action of the Lord Mayor. 
It is, of course, probable that he will be able to vindicate 
himself completely ; anything else would be a disaster. 
A weaker man than the Lord Chief Justice might well 
have hesitated before giving utterance to such strong 
remarks ; but Lord Russell of Killowen is not a weak 
man. He has sturdy notions of honour and honesty in 
the Company world. He has a lifelong experience which 
prompts his opinion that radical reform is necessary in 
our Company laws. We applaud his determination to 
effect it, and at the same time it is impossible not to 
deplore the opposition in high legal and Parliamentary 
circles which prevents the realisation of his hopes. 


THE Lambeth Conference of Bishops, which meets next 
week, will probably prove to be one of the most momentous 
gatherings in its influence on the History of the Church 
of England that has taken place in our time—probably in 
any time. It is understood that the action of the Episcopate 
toward the small minority of clergy who refuse compliance 
with the Archbishop’s ‘‘ hearing” will then be determined 
upon ; and some indications point to a revival of legal 
prosecutions as the probable method to be adopted. If 
these methods are to be undertaken by the Bishops them- 
selves, it seems to us a miserable business, only too likely 
to recall the obedient clergy into line with their brethren 
whom they have abandoned with so much regret. Could 
not each case be left to the initiative of representative 
laity on whose request the Bishops might or might not 
take action? It may be remembered that a return was 
recently asked for, respecting the number of confes- 
sional boxes set up in the Church of England. At one 
famous Midland church, where the Vicar, a bit of a 
humourist, who, though encouraging confession, uses no 
structural erection, is said to have replied to the Bishop’s 
query as follows: ‘‘No, my Lord; we have got the pill, 
but we don’t use a box.” 


IT seems something more than a coincidence that the 
text of the new Anglo-German Agreement should have been 
published on the day of the Tsar’s visit to Potsdam. The 
overlapping of the two events must have come as a 
disagreeable surprise to those Continental critics who 
were awaiting further trouble for John Bull as a result 
of this imperial meeting. By this Anglo-German arrange- 
ment Great Britain has relinquished all rights in Samoa, 
and of the three main islands Upolu and Savaii fall to 
Germany, whilst the United States receive Tutuila with its 
magnificent harbour. In return for this Germany abandons 
her doubtful claim to the Tonga and Savage Islands, and 
transfers to us Choiseul and Isabel Islands in the Solomon 
group. Additionally in Africa, Germany has consented to 
a delimitation of the neutral zone between her possessions 
in Togoland and the Gold Coast, and surrenders her extra- 
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territorial rights in Zanzibar on the condition that other 
nations having similar rights do likewise. This agreement 
has given immense satisfaction in Germany, nor can we 
imagine that our Australasian Colonies have not given a 
full adhesion to its terms. Our immediate profit by the 
transaction, however, is at a first glance not especially 
evident. The African clauses are certainly agreeable, as 
disposing of several outstanding difficulties ; as for the 
rest an explanation of the apparent disparity of the Pacific 
exchange must be sought in the new understanding among 
the ‘“‘Open-Door” Powers—Britain, Germany, and the 
United States, and probably also Japan. Of this we speak 
in our leading article. 


No careful reader of the Prime Minister’s speech at 
the Guildhall on Thursday can fail to find in it evidence of 
this broader significance of the Samoan Agreement: 
‘*Tslands only have value for us, as a rule, in so far as 
they furnish good harbours ; and Upolu furnished a very 
bad harbour.” ‘‘Samoa is not of itself a very important 
matter.” But it is everything to us, because ‘‘it did 
constitute a subject of difference between us and a nation 
whose goodwill we value very highly.” Again, as to the 
United States, they do not seek to interfere in our affairs, 
nor we in theirs ; but ‘‘ we can always look for sympathy 
and fair hearing among those who share with us so vast a 
mission for the advancement of mankind.” And facing the 
report of Lord Salisbury’s speech in Friday morning’s papers 
are telegrams from Berlin announcing that ‘‘ most tran- 
quillising assurances” have been given by Germany to the 
United States ‘‘that Germany has thrown German 
territory in China open to the trade of all nations, thereby 
proclaiming that she holds the principle of ‘Live and let 
live.’” ‘* Alliance” there is, so far as we know, none, 
and none will there be, for ‘‘alliance” is a term with 
peculiar diplomatic meanings, but there is beyond a doubt 
what is far more desirable and effective, an understanding 
to secure co-operation in the ‘‘ vast mission” of the race. 


Tue Home Secretary’s speech on Wednesday to the 
County Brewers’ Society was unworthy of him and of the 
Ministry he represents. No doubt he pleased his audience 
when he declared that the report of the Licensing Com- 
mission ‘‘left the question of remedies” for the drink 
scandal in a most ‘‘ argumentative and contentious form,” 
and inveighed against ‘‘ legislation ina hurry” ; but no one 
knows better than he that he talked nonsense all the while. 
There were at least fourteen most valuable remedies upon 
which all the Commissioners agreed. Among them were : 


All licenses to require confirmation by full bench, and sale 
of liquor in theatres and on passenger vessels to be subject to 
full control of licensing authority. 

Sale of liquor to children under sixteen to be prohibited 
entirely, and sender also to be liable to a fine. 

Magistrates’ clerks and members of Watch Committees to 
be subject to the same disqualification (as regards pecuniary 
interests in “the trade”) as justices. Solicitors and valuers of 
breweries to be disqualified for election to the Watch Com- 
mittee. 

Shifting on to the publican the onus of rebutting a charge 
of permitting drunkenness. Serving of habitual drunkards, 
after notification, to be a finable offence. 

The police to be provided with legal assistance in pro- 
ceedings under the licensing laws. 


To shirk reforms so urgently needed and so universally 
approved by the best section of the English people is 
nothing less than sheer political cowardice. 
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SHouLD the Raleigh be turned over to the Australian 
Governments as a training ship, as report says, it will be 
an indication that the home Training Squadron is no longer 
to consist of masted ships, for which Sir F. Richards, 
the ex-First Sea Lord, was such a stickler. The old naval 
school will lose no time in crying out against this sacrifice 
of ancient and accepted principles ; but they need not lose 
heart. Even if the young seamen of the future are to 
be trained in fast cruisers instead of in non-combatant 
corvettes they will still have their sail drill. Our naval 
recruits are now divided into two classes, those who enter 
under the age of 15 and those who begin their naval 
career when they are over 16. Boys in the former cate- 
gory are first trained in the harbour ships and then in the 
sailing brigs that cruise in home waters. Boys in the 
second category enter through the Mor‘hamfion and go to 
sea in the Curagoa and Calliope. Thus every boy goes 
through sail-drill at sea before he becomes a qualified 
seaman, and therefore the only effect of the reconstitution 
of the Training Squadron is to hurry up the education of 
the young sailor, while, as a sop to the old school, we 
have an auxiliary fighting squadron, equal, under capable 
officers, to any European squadron of equal weight. 


A SOMEWHAT interesting and unusual application has 
just been made to a Divisional Court of the Queen’s 
Bench. It will be remembered that the P. & O. steamer 
Nubia set sail some weeks ago with a number of troops 
on board. It will also be remembered that the Echo 
suddenly announced that the Mudia had gone down at 
sea. The information—false it has now proved—seems 
to have been supplied by the London News Agency. The 
application in question was made by the P. and O. Com- 
pany—who alleged they had suffered damage by the 
announcement in the Zcho—for a rule nisi for a criminal 
information against both the Zcho and the London News 
Agency. The Court granted the rule nisi, and so we are 
likely to hear more of the matter. It would be rendering 
a real public service if someone would take it into his 
head to bring into the law courts some of the publishers 
of sensational and unwarranted placards, with their wild 
figments about the Transvaal war. Obtaining money by 
false pretences is the offence. Will anyone step forward ? 


THE case of Walter v. Lane, decided this week in the 
Court of Appeal, is of more than technical interest. The 
plaintiff is the well-known proprietor of the Zimes; the 
defendant is the almost equally well-known publisher. 
The question involved was this: Is there, or is there not, 
copyright in the report of a speech delivered in public? 
Mr. Justice North some time ago held that there was; 
and this case was the appeal from his judgment. The 
motion, to come to details, was to restrain, until the trial 
of the action, further publication of a book called ‘‘ Appre- 
ciations and Addresses of Lord Rosebery,” published by 
Mr. John Lane and edited by Mr. Geake. The speeches 
contained in this book were practically the verbatim 
reports from the Zimes. On Thursday the Court of 
Appeal, through the Master of the Rolls, reversed the 
judgment of Mr. Justice North. The gist of the judgment 
is that the Copyright Act protects an author, whereas a 
reporter is not an author. Whether the reporter should 
be entitled to protection is another question for which 
Parliament, if it thinks fit, must provide. Notice of appeal 
to the Lords was given. The decision seems to us sane; 
and no one could ask more than sanity from the law. 
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BEHIND THE VEIL 


Lorp SALIsBuRY’s Guildhall speech of Thursday shows 
that the day has not yet come for the full unfolding of the 
Anglo-German secret. When that day does come it will 
be seen how short-sighted are most of the judgments now 
passed upon our latest deal with Germany. On the face of 
it, the surrender of our treaty rights in Samoa seems poorly 
repaid by Germany’s renunciation in our favour of her 
rights, such as they were, in the Tongan group, in some of 
the Solomon Islands, in Zanzibar, and by an Anglo-German 
delimitation in West Africa. Our price for Samoa is to be 
sought elsewhere. But not, we believe, in any sensible 
degree in South Africa. Those who trace back the 
Samoan deal to Germany’s complaisance in our handling 
of the Transvaal problem, and especially in the ultimate 
destiny of Delagoa Bay, forget their dates. The Commis- 
sioners of Britain, Germany, and the United States were de- 
spatched to Samoa before the Bloemfontein Conference, and 
it is upon the report of those Commissioners that the new 
arrangement is based. Again the Delagoa Bay bargain was 
struck and committed to paper—as we know from both Lord 
Salisbury and Count von Biilow—five months before there 
was any Samoan question in anacute form. The Samoan 
question, it is true, began in 1884 as between Germany 
and the United States, but it was only on January 1, 
1899, that civil war broke out—the one chief being backed 
by German officials and the other by the Americans 
and British—and thus created the situation which has led 
up to the present compact. Our position in South Africa 
generally and the already defined future of Delagoa Bay 
may, no doubt, have led Lord Salisbury to listen the more 
readily to the proposal for a Samoan surrender; but 
England’s guid pro guo must be looked for upon another 
continent, and the Samoan deal must be fitted in to the 
general British policy towards both Germany and the 
United States. It is part and parcel of what time will 
show to be the crowning feat of British diplomacy in the 
Victorian era—the wide-reaching co-operation for definite 
ends of the Teuton world. 

In a word, this Samoan agreement is, we believe, the 
first outward and visible sign of the falling into line of 
Britain, Germany, and the United States in regard to the 
Far East and those other parts of the globe which have 
still to be pegged out for commercial expansion. Here we 
shall find such an international sanction for the policy of 
the Open Door and Equal Opportunities for All as will yet 
preserve the Chinese Empire from further disintegration, 
and prevent the spread of that selfish exclusiveness which, 
in defiance of treaty rights, has closed Madagascar, and 
threatens to close Northern and Southern China to the 
trade of the world. We retained our voice in the settle- 
ment of the Samoan question long after our invulnerable 
position in Fiji left us no great stake there, because it was 
our business to see fair play meted out in the Pacific to 
the United States; and to complete that part of the 
story we learn this week from Washington that the 
United States is definitely taking its place by our side 
in defence of the ‘‘open door ” in China. The intention of 
the United States to ‘‘ maintain unequivocally all its trade 
interests in China,” to quote the Chinese Minister at 
Washington, has, it is credibly asserted, been notified to 
the Powers, and written assurances have been sought 
from Russia, France, Italy, and Germany. Germany’s 
acquiescence was already assured, and thus, after many 
days, we seem near the goal of Lord Salisbury’s diplomacy. 
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Japan is the one unknown factor in this understanding of 
the Open-Door Powers. That she is with them is beyond 
all question, for she has great commercial ambitions in 
China. But she means more than the Open Door. What 
if she should seek as her price in the arrangement a free 
hand in Korea as against Russia? Count Cassini, the 
Russian Ambassador to the United States, is good 
enough to deny that there is any truth in the rumours sent 
from Northern China by our correspondent last week as to 
an impending conflict between Russia and Japan. But the 
friction between these two Powers in the Far East is 
undoubted, and no man can say how far Japan may not 
be tempted to go in pursuit of her most legitimate ambi- 
tions. We may be sure that the influence of Britain, 
Germany, and the United States will be a moderating 
influence, but Japan has her own notions and an in- 
domitable belief in her own powers. The rest is for the 
future. For the moment it is enough to note that this 
unity of purpose on the part of the free-trading colonising 
Powers opens a new chapter in the world’s history. 
The Expansion of Europe is the great fact of the closing 
years of the nineteenth century ; the opening years of the 
twentieth century bid fair to see that expansion founded 
upon a policy as nearly approaching freedom and equality 
as can be hoped for in international relations. 


LESSONS OF REVERSE 
OPINIONS OF FOREIGN ATTACHES 


Whatever the strategy might be, we were well conscious that the 
beginning of our conflict with the Boers must be marked by retire- 
ment of our troops from the position which they were not strong 
enough to occupy. It was necessary that they should wait till 
sufficient reinforcements had arrived. My faith in the British soldier 
is unbounded.—Lord Salisbury at the Guildhall, Thursday. 

If at the present moment we are suffering from disappointments, 
believe me, these disappointments in many ways are useful to us. We 
have found that the enemy who declared war against us are much 
more powerful and numerous than we anticipated.—Lord Wolseley. 

There will, of course, some day be an inquisition as to our pre- 
parations for this war, as to the force which was left in South Africa 
in view of the condition of things, always critical and frequently 
alarming, in the presence of a military power which relatively speak- 
ing was great, and in the centre of a great Dutch population which 
might at any time be awakened; but the time for that is not now. 
What we have to do is to join with all the energy and strength at our 
command in supporting those who have the direction of affairs. — 
Lord Rosebery at Edinburgh. 


Lorp Sauissury and Lord Wolseley have this week given 
us these partial consolations in defence of British strategy 
in South Africa; but it is rather, as we think, to Lord 
Rosebery that we must turn for precisely the right note. 
He expressed, as we think, the true feeling of most English- 
men. Some maleficent influence may confound preparations 
for any campaign, and bring, in its early days, undeniable 
reverse. But somehow we do manage to ‘‘muddle” through 
it and come out all right in the end; and strong in that 
faith this nation remains calm. No one would propose to 
stop the ship to blow up the man at the wheel. Mr. 
Chamberlain, the War Office, Sir George White, are left 
to work out their own salvation unhampered ; the British 
taxpayer wishes more power to every several elbow, and 
agrees in less flowing language than the /igaro's that our 
commander in Natal is a brave man and an English gentle- 
man. 

At thesame timeit is highly natural and appropriate that, 
seeing the paucity of official news from the front, we should 
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reflect on what we have had. Ifa man and a voter wants 
to do his duty, he will not bother his Government with 
lay opinions hastily come by; but he will endeavour to 
form an opinion worth having, and based, where common 
sense is not enough, upon expert assistance. A disaster 
has happened to our arms in Natal; the enemy has for 
some weeks been in possession of British territory. If we 
try to understand how that may have happened we shall 
not be crying over spilt milk, but doing what we can to 
avoid a like mischance in future. We can do so the more 
lightheartedly, because the ultimate issue of Sir Redvers 
Buller’s campaign is no longer for a moment in doubt. 
So ‘the worst turns best to the brave,” and from the 
disasters of one day come the victories of another. 

In regard to the campaign in Natal, the most interest- 
ing expert opinions are to be heard among foreign mili- 
tary attachés in London and elsewhere friendly to this 
country. THe OvuTLook has had the advantage of hearing 
three such separate opinions. It is of course impossible 
to mention these gentlemen by name; but it may be said 
that two of them represent great military powers in 
different capitals, while the third, though not a military 
attaché, bears one of the most illustrious of Prussian 
names, and has close knowledge of his own and of the 
British army, with more than the globe-trotter’s knowledge 
of South Africa. All three are Anglophil. These opinions, 
given independently, are practically unanimous, and for 
clearness’ sake they may be summarised in tabular form :— 


1. Looked at, to begin with, broadly, the whole 
plan of campaign seems not merely bad, but 
ludicrously bad, strategy—so bad that one feels sure 
that it was imposed on General Sir G. White against 
his judgment, owing to some appeal on the part of 
Natal, of which indeed there are whispers. 

2. For, to defend Upper Natal was almost 
desperate, given White’s force against the Boer 
mobility and numbers. Glencoe and the surrounding 
country, Ladysmith—nay, even Maritzburg—are very 
difficult to defend with inferior numbers, and no¢ 
worth defending. 

3. It may sound startling, but in strict strategics 
the British should have made up their mind— 

(a) To abandon all Natal, except within a certain 
distance from Durban. Materially the country would 
not have suffered from Boer occupation, and British 
prestige has suffered more in South Africa from these 
reverses than it could have from any abandonment of 

_ Upper Natal ; 

Or (5) they should have occupied Laing’s Nek 
before the ultimatum. Laing’s Nek is on British 
territory, and to have occupied it would have been no 
more invasion than if I pocket my own cigar-case, 
and so all Natal might have been held by Britain. 
** As a strong Anglophil ” [it is the German who speaks 
here] ‘‘I am very sorry to see this old yielding to the 
insincere criticism of a few French newspapers. You 
were anxious to avoid a charge of provoking war, 
and so you let your fighting position go, but did not 
improve your moral position thereby, since the Con- 
tinent still declares that you provoked war.” 

4. Having elected for the defence of Ladysmith, 
why put Sir W. Symons 37 miles off with 4,000 
men ? 

5: To come to the disaster: Sir G. White is 
probably not to blame for the loss of those bat- 
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talions. It might have happened to anyone; but 
it was a serious error to have a fighting line 16 miles 
extended, nor should he have been so willing to attack. 
But he belongs to a school of Indian generals whose 
maxim is: ‘* To defend, you must be always on the 
offensive,” a maxim which works admirably against 
Asiatics ; and the responsibility rests rather with the 
War Office which sent him. 


Our kindly and distinguished Prussian mentor shall 
have the last word. ‘‘ Having reflected,” he writes, 
‘*two things let me mention : I am sorry for the jubilation 
over Glencoe. We know now it was a dé/ise. But had it 
been as good as you supposed, surely the noise made 
about it was disproportionate. Some of us who wished 
you well said, Surely this cocky-hoopiness (sic) was un- 
worthy of the Great Britons. In Portugal it might have 
been becoming, not in you; and the Commander-in- 
Chief's rejoicing message to Parliament was not worthy of 
him, much less of Britain.” Again, ‘‘I should be sorry,” 
he adds, ‘‘if you were not proud of your manly White, but 
I more regret this womanish applauding of a serious loss, 
What if this had happened in a deadly struggle of the 
British Empire with a great European Power? It is un- 
necessary to belabour a gallant soldier, but see to it that 
the lesson is not lost. Nothing but good can come of 
this, or other disasters, if the lesson be learned. But your 
Intelligence Department in 1899, is it so much better than 
in ’81? Of this I am sure, it would not have done for 
Kitchener, so fortunate in Wingate As with the drama, 
so much of the art of warfare is the art of preparation— 
and you have had so long a time for preparation.” 


THE BRITISH REPLY 


So much for the foreign attachés. A few words from 
those in this country even better able to judge of the situa- 
tion. ‘In the main the criticism is sound and well worthy 
the best attention of British strategists, British Ministers, 
and British public opinion. But it contains one error of 
greater magnitude than those errors so stoutly condemned. 
Upon each point the following counter-criticisms may be 
offered :— 


**7, Quite true. It will be recollected that the 
Dundee-Glencoe position was occupied before Sir G. 
White reached South Africa. It was occupied, no 
doubt, on political grounds, and the same grounds 
may have been urged with even greater force against 
subsequent withdrawal. We cannot judge the political 
considerations at such a distance. 

‘*2, True of Glencoe, partially true of Ladysmith, 
but not true of Maritzburg. Colenso and the Tugela 
River would have been a strong line, and strategically 
sound. 

‘3 (a). No: Colenso and the Tugela as above. 

(6). Assuredly no. This is the cardinal error 
to which reference was first made. The position 
could have been turned from the west by Van Reenen 
and the other passes through the Drakensberg, from 
the east through Zululand. 

‘*4. This point has been yielded in item 1. 

‘*5. The enemy's line was sixteen miles, not 
White’s, which may have been five, not more; but 
that was too much. 

** As to jubilation over Glencoe, well, that may be 
forgiven. It broke a spell.” 
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“ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori,’ 


You who are still and white 
And cold like stone ; 

For whom the unfailing light 
Is spent and done. 


For whom no more the breath 
Of dawn, nor evenfall, 

Nor Spring nor love nor death 
Matter at all. 


Who were so strong and young, 
And brave and wise, 

And on the dark are flung 
With darkened eyes. 


Who roystered and caroused 
But yesterday, 

And now are dumbly housed 
In stranger clay. 


Who valiantly led, 
Who followed valiantly, 
Who knew no touch of dread 
Of that which was to be. 


Children that were as naught 
Ere ye were tried, 

How have ye dared and fought, 
Triumphed and died! 


Yea, it is very sweet 
And decorous 

The omnipotent Shade to meet 
And flatter thus. 


Q ANDA 


. ANY news? 


Heaps. 


. For example? 


The Tsar has called upon the Kaiser. 

Who is the Tsar? 

He has something to do with Russia and France. 
Who is the Kaiser ? 

The Queen’s grandson. 

Yes? 

And the friend of Lord Lonsdale. 

Yes? 

And the single will of Germany. 

Is he not coming to England shortly ? 

Both he and his numerous progeny will be with us next 


And is he not going to the Paris Exhibition ? 
He will if he gets half a chance. 
What.is the Kaiser's motto? 

“ Let me keep in.” 

Why do you say that? 

It happens to strike me. 

But you like the Kaiser, surely ? 
He is a very worthy gentleman. 
Now, as to the Lord Mayor ? 
Great ! 

What do you mean? 

His procession. 

Why great ? 

It was mostly bands. 

No cars? 


. There was a Colonial car, 
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Q. What makes you remember the Colonial car? 
A. All the people on it seemed to think they were going to 
fall off. 
Yes? 
. And they stuck to Britannia’s rock like grim death. 
Good for ’em, eh? 
Excellent. 
How about the war ? 
I had forgotten it. 
But it is still on ? 
It has really not begun. 
Where is President Kruger ? 
Waiting for Christmas. 
What is the latest news about him ? 
. The lion that he wouldn’t have is being brought to the Zoo. 
Isn’t there a lion that he will have to have? 
. It is being sent out daily by transport. 
Q. Did you ever hear of a great American Admiral named 
Dewey ? 
A. 1 have heard of Admiral George Dewey, “the hero of 
Manila.” 
Q. America’s Nelson? 
A. Yes. 
Q. The George Dewey who came home and got féted till he 
nearly died? 
A. Yes. 
Q. And who was talked of as a likely candidate for the Pre- 
sidency of the United States ? 
. The same. 
..What has become of him at last ? 
. Married. 
. How are the Nations? 
. Pretty well, thanks. 
They have ceased to howl, then? 
They have found out that howling wakes up the Admiralty ? 
The Nations do not love the Admiralty ? 
. They respect it. 
Why? 
. It can do things. 
Before you go, whose birthday was it on Thursday ? 
. The Prince of Wales’s. 
. What ought you to say? 
. Many happy returns. 
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TOUCHSTONE. 


EVERYDAY PEOPLE 


Vi—Tommy, Now 


THERE is any amount of him left. And he treads the flags with 
sure feet, as who should say, “I know I am a man.” Nobody 
bids him “go away” ; the people have discovered that they love 
him, and they topple over one another in their desire to stay him 
with flagons. Yet is he not puffed up nor devoured of vain glory. 
In the saloon bars (but yesterday too holy for him) he has become 
a prince among good fellows. The haughtiest adztué is proud to 
know him. Circe unbends before his scarlet, looks to it that his 
portion shall be excellent measure, and, as he leaves, remarks 
roguishly, “ Don’t forget, when you do go out, to give old Kruger 
one for me.” He departs jauntily and well satisfied, and, as like 
as not, is brought back by the next man he meets to have another 
“ final.” His days and nights are fatness and honour, and there 
is but one fly in the sweet ointment of his existence—to wit, that 
his chance seems yet afar off. 


The Cautious Boer 


THIS conversation between an Englishman and a Dutchman in 
Umvoti County is reported by the Natal Mercury :— 


Englishman; Of course, there are good and bad Dutchmen. 
Boer : So I believe. 

Englishman And there are good and bad Englishmen. 
Boer : So we read. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


The War 


Since the Boers succeeded in cutting the wires that 
connect Ladysmith with the outside world our news from 
Natal has been scanty and not always trustworthy. 
General White, it seems, is taking advantage of his 
central position to deliver successive blows at the sur- 
rounding Boer forces, and in more than one action it 
seems that he has inflicted severe losses on the enemy. 
The Boer advance beyond the Tugela River seems to 
have been reconsidered, and at the moment General 
Joubert’s troops have checked their southward march, 
and are doing little more than invest Ladysmith. The 
frequent misuse of the white flag—an act of treachery 
which the Boers seem to regard as among their choicest 
tactics—has been more noticeable this week than pre- 
viously. Should General Joubert be unable to control 
such action on the part of his subordinates, our officers 
must take measures accordingly. 

At Cape Town Sir Redvers Buller is calmly drawing up 
his plans for the counter-advance. 

On the West, Kimberley is holding out, and although 
the enemy succeeded in blowing up a magazine, the 
garrison there, as at Mafeking, is in the best of spirits. 
Colonel Plumer, it is reported, is making his way south- 
wards to join hands with Colonel Baden-Powell. 

The latest telegrams show that the Free State troops 
are hesitating about acting on the offensive from the 
Cape Colony border. Whether this is due to their fear 
of the Basutos—whom our Resident has up till now suc- 
ceeded in restraining—or a natural prudence, we cannot 
say. They have further played such havoc with their 
railway system that the British advance will have to be 
made by road. The inactivity of the Cape Dutch has 
also damped the ardour of Mr. Steyn’s legionaries. 

Of the transports that carry the Army Corps, the first, 
the Roslin Castle, has arrived at Cape Town, and has been 
sent on to Durban. Other vessels will now arrive on 
each other’s heels, and it is evident that General Buller’s 
first thought is to relieve the Ladysmith garrison. 

Lord Wolseley’s announcement that an additional 
division of 11,000 men will, as a precautionary measure, 
be sent to South Africa, has the support of the entire 
nation. Official and detailed news of last week's fight- 
ing would be very welcome. The Eastern cables, we 
observe, have again shown signs of collapse. 


Royalty and Australasia 


The new royal yacht will be sent from Pembroke to 
Portsmouth next month to run her trials, and every effort 
will then be made to get her ready for the Queen’s trip 
to the Riviera in the spring. But, if we may believe a 
rumcur that is accepted as an article of faith among 
naval officers at Portsmouth, the yacht is destined fora 
far more interesting cruise, it being intended, so the 
report goes, to send the Duke and Duchess of York on a 
trip to Australia in the most perfectly equipped yacht the 
world has ever seen, as soon as her Majesty returns to 
England. The rumour may be accepted for what it is 
worth, but it is well known that a colonial trip by the 
Heir Presumptive has been long in contemplation, and a 
run to the Antipodes in so splendid a yacht, accompanied 
by a suitable escort, would be a right royal reply to the 
loyalty evinced by the Colonists during the present crisis. 
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And it curiously happened, just when the Training 
Squadron was undergoing reconstitution, and when the 
Raleigh, the commodore ship of that squadron was pre- 
paring to pay off, that the rumour went the rounds of the 
vessel that she was to be presented to the Australian 
Governments as a training-ship for naval boys raised in the 
Colonies. Possibly one rumour springs from the other, 
It is, however, significant that the two reports arose in- 
dependently, and that they are not inharmonious. 


The Lion’s Whelps 
CANADA 


His whelps of the Bush, his whelps of the Pine, 

His whelps of the Veldt, all whelps of the Line, 

Roar back to th’ Old One, We’re whelps all of thine: 
Stand clear of the Sons of the Lion! 


The tooth of the whelp’s the tooth of the Sire, 

The hearth of his sons is the Old One’s fire, 

The rage of the Old One’s his younger ones’ ire: 
Stand clear of the Sons of the Lion ! 


Tall Sons of the Bush, strong Sons of the Pine, 
Brave Sons of the Veldt, all Sons of the Line, 
Are out for the Queen, her Empire and ’Sign, 
Both Sire and the Sons of the Lion. 
Toronto World, 
AUSTRALIA 


We've never seen the guns swing into shape, 
We've never knelt to face the throbbing hoofs, 
We've never seen our battered buildings gape, 
Nor segment strip our corrugated roofs. 
We're new chums at the ancient sport of war, 
Don’t know the game from shinty up to date 
But we only want a cable 
And we'll show we’re fit and able, 
When England ups and says she wants a mate. 
Melbourne Argus. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 
THE DESERTED RAND 


Fobannesburg. 

My DEAR J.,——You ask why I stay here. My main object is if 
possible to protect my property. Loot is the order of the day. 
The Boers enter the deserted houses of the hated Outlander and 
take out all the furniture. This is exposed for sale on the market 
square in the early hours of the morning. In other instances they 
have taken up their abode in the houses without leave or license. 
The town is like a veritable “deserted village,” and no wonder, 
since 50,000 people have left within the last two months. Many 
of the empty houses stand with gaping doors, the tenants having 
abandoned them at a moment's notice. The passing Kaffir 
wanders in and out at will, taking with him anything and every- 
thing that may attract his vagrant fancy. 

This “city of dreadful thirst” is indeed having a bad time 
during the present hot weather. Every bar in the town has been 
closed, and, like the other trading houses, barricaded with wood 
and iron. Even the clubs are not permitted to dispense liquid 
refreshment of any sort to their members. 

The scenes at the departure of the last trains from this place 
were awful, and never to be forgotten. So great was the exodus 
that open coal-trucks were utilised. Into each of these from eighty 
to a hundred people were jammed like oxen, and this meant stand- 
ing room only—for men, women and children—white, black and 
coffee-coloured, indiscriminately. The horrors of a long uninter- 
rupted journey in hot weather, under such conditions, are inde- 
scribable. The fastest mail train from the Rand to Capetown takes 
at the best of times forty-nine hours... .. 

Yours sincerely, M. 
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MR. CONYNGHAM GREENE 


Mr. CONYNGHAM GREENE ought to be a happy man. After all, 
there is no better sort of conscience-at-rest than comes of feeling 
that you have done your work, and that Mr. Greene can say with 
a good grace. Mr. Greene had a very difficult job before him 
when he succeeded Sir Jacobus De Wet at Pretoria, and, for a 
sensitive, highly strung, and highly cultivated man, a peculiarly 
unpleasant one. Perhaps only those who have passed through 
the little plot of green where stands the flagstaff with the bit of 
British bunting can realise how difficult and onerous a business is 
the British Agent’s who lives in the house beyond. On the one 
hand Pretoria and Boer officialdom, with a score of petty annoy- 
ances forging against you every day ; on the other hand Johannes- 
burg, crammed full of ardent souls always urging you to go for- 
ward, and ready to exclaim on you for no Englishman if you do 
not do something quite impetuous and fatal. 

Mr. Greene’s great quality is that he baffled the Pretoria we 
have in mind and muzzled the Johannesburg of our definition— 
feared and respected by the first, respected and beloved by the 
second. We believe his quiet strength, perfect courtesy, and 
acuteness—the velvet was of the softest, but the iron very sensibly 
underneath—had something to do with Dr. Leyds’ departure to 
Europe rather earlier than he had anticipated. No wonder! It 
was a bore to be always dreading lest the burghers should perceive 
that the very quiet, slim, unobtrusive figure in the quaint wooden 
house in Sunnyside with the loathed Union Jack floating before it, 
was in fact one’s master. President Kruger really liked as well as 
respected Mr. Greene, and Lady Lily Greene made a distinct 
conquest of Tante Anna, as did a beautiful American of our 
acquaintance. 

But the British Agent must be thankful to be home again. 
What has Pretoria with its relaxing climate and utter absence of 
intellectual or social interest to offer a man of Mr. Greene’s 
calibre? He has now to be rewarded, and his friends will wish 
him ofium cum dignitate in some dear old-world capital. Wherever 
he is sent, Britain will be well represented. By the way, Mr. 
Greene once showed us some beautiful varieties of work brought 
from Teheran, his last place before Pretoria. ‘ That,” he said, 
with a quiet smile, “is a barbarian capital.” The contrast was 
unspoken, but not less significant. 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
bong Kong: October 7. 


ON the 14th ult. the Russian Government addressed a very strong 
representation to the Korean Government, in which it was alleged 
that more than half the land at Masan-po which the Russian 
authorities desired to purchase had been bought by foreigners of 
other nationalities. This was the result of negligence on the part 
of the Korean Government, as the purchase of the land was 
previously demanded by Russia. Should the Korean Government 
fail to take proper measures to satisfy Russia, decisive action would 
be taken. The Korean Government replied to this despatch on 
the following day stating that it was arranged that landholders 
should be at liberty to sell to foreigners within one // of Masan-po, 
and it was impossible for the Korean Government to interfere in 
the matter. The sale of land at Masan-po was not due to any 
negligence on the part of the Korean Government. Bravo, 
Emperor of Korea, you have the Japanese behind you, yet I fear 
your “ Land of the Morning Calm” will soon cease to merit that 
name. 
Japanese Difficulties in Amoy 


Whether China and Japan are in alliance or not there is no 
doubt that the natives of Amoy and the inhabitants of the Island 
Empire are not. The united endeavour to demarcate and mark out 
the new Japanese concession at Amoy caused a serious riot. The 
Commissioners of both nations landed in a boat and were imme- 
diately attacked by a large number of the inhabitants of Amoy 
city. Mr. Matsumato and other Japanese officials only escaped 
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with their lives by jumping into the water, from which they were 
rescued by a Consular boat. All the houses in the city of Amoy 
suspended business, and the inhabitants had a demonstration and 
threatened to attack the Japanese houses. 100,000 tsubo of land 
was at first demanded for the new concession, but after the riot 
40,009 was accepted, and I learn that the boundary stones have 
since been put into position. It is considered necessary to remove 
the graves of the Chinese which are within the concession, and 
the Japanese are paying five yen (10s.) per grave as compensation 
for the removal of ten thousand graves—a nice little bill. The 
Japanese Government will, no doubt, deal lightly with the Chinese 
officials as regards compensation for the outrage. They acted in 
this way when settling the bill for the Shashih riot last year. 


A Word with the Missionaries 


Still another missionary outrage in Szechuan. On the 6th ult. 
Mr. W. Davidson, of the “ Friends’ Mission,” was on a journey, 
and at Yeng-ting-hsien, seven days north of Chungking, he nearly 
lost his life. He had gone into a temple in the market town of 
U-long-tsin, where he was preaching and selling books, when the 
crowd hustled him and beat his native assistant. He then left the 
temple and made for an inn, but was followed by a hooting crowd, 
who threatened to pull the house down. Two elders of the town 
advised him to leave, as they said they could not protect him 
This he did, being badly pelted with stones, and having got beyond 
the town took to his heels. Being unable to find a path, he re- 
turned to the same town, and was met by a hostile crowd of men, 
women, and children armed with sticks, &c., who set upon him and 
beat him almost to a jelly. At last he managed to crawl away toa 
boat, and finally reached Chungking. The British Consul is 
taking the matter up. I’m sorry for poor Mr. Davidson, but I 
appeal to the readers of THE OUTLOOK, and ask them if they con- 
sider it was a judicious move on his part to preach Christianity 
and endeavour to sell books ina temple of another denomination ? 
What would you Londoners do, and how would you act, if a travel- 
stained, almond-eyed Celestial mounted the steps of St. Paul’s, 
and in very bad English tried to force upon you the merits of 
Confucius, as against Jesus Christ? I repeat, what would you 
do? I firmly believe you would at least request the preacher to 
withdraw, and perhaps, if London was unpoliced, like China, you 
might take active measures to enforce your request. The cause 
of Christianity is not advanced by such methods, and by-and-bye 
when the people or the local authorities have to pay compensa- 
tion, their feelings will not be over-friendly to foreigners. I state 
the case from an unbiassed point of view, and as one well 
acquainted with the interior of China. In Ireland that Celestial 
missionary would most probably be killed. 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Be-rasr, 
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COUNTING THE COST OF WAR 


Tue gathering clouds in the Far East may not presage a 
storm, but at least they threaten the peace of nations 
more than the suggested complications to follow from our 
Transvaal campaign. There is doubtless much counting 
of the cost, lest enemies may be found at the gates. The 
situation largely turns upon the attitude of Russia. 
Financially involved as she is at the present juncture, 
there is little to cause her to break the world’s peace. 
Her gold standard, by no means securely established, 
depends very largely upon the amount of foreign capital 
which can be attracted to the country and retained. 
Given lack of confidence, the withdrawal of investments 
will not only jeopardise her gold standard and occa- 
sion commercial crisis, but the great industrial develop- 
ments upon which her rulers are bent will be checked 
indefinitely. Currency stringency, followed by industrial 
inflation, keeps her employed at the present juncture. 
M. de Witte has colossal difficulties in balancing the 
national budgets; the loan requirements are heavy, much 
must be expended on further commercial developments, 
especially in connection with Siberian resources and her 
great trans-continental railway. Her national debt, 
totally out of proportion to the wealth of her inhabitants, 
is some £ 650,000,000, the second largest in the world ; 
and although to some extent the outlay has been re- 
productive, the figures are the more unsatisfactory as 
being by no means representative of the figures probably 
to be attained during the next few years. Her much- 
vaunted war-chest is probably very largely a fiction. 
Whichever way we look at it, Russia is not likely to 
indulge in war. Bitterly opposed as is M. de Witte by 
the more advanced of the high State officials who belong 
to the war party, he is undoubtedly in accord with the 
Czar in the matter of his great commercial schemes. 
Money first ; war afterwards. The Far Eastern question 
is alone likely to lead to aggressive action on the part of 
Russia. 

Nor in view of the financial position will France readily 
plunge into war. Her commercial position is by no means 
sound. Her great financial houses, apart from those 
having cosmopolitan interests, are already deeply in- 
volved. The suggestion of war would undoubtedly call forth 
the loudest execrations. Already France is burdened with 
the largest national debt in the world. Amounting to 
some £1,100,000,000, it has practically grown steadily, 
while that of her British rival has as steadily diminished. 
Since 1871 it has doubled. Her taxation per head of her 
population is by far the highest in the world. It is true 
that the years after the Franco-German War revealed an 
extraordinary amount of latent vitality in the nation; but 
in the fight for the world’s trade she is now being 
eclipsed, and she has seen her great monetary in- 
fluence transferred to London. It is not unnatural 
that her economists hesitate to indulge in a great 
naval programme, for even to the superficial observer her 
financial position is not such as to occasion satisfaction. 
Recent developments have happily tended to remove 
any cause of friction between Germany and ourselves. 
At the same time the growth of naval expenditure, the 
outcome of the German colonising instinct and her desire 
for commercial development in the Far East, leads us to 


glance with interest at her financial position. Neither her 
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credit nor her national wealth is so great as in the case of 
France, but her ability to withstand financial strain is 
improving yearly. It has not been easy in the past to 
meet her annual expenditure. But, relatively speaking, 
her debt is within moderate proportions, and her increased 
needs would undoubtedly be more readily provided 
by European financiers than in the case of Russia. 

The cost of a first-class war is naturally a matter of 
conjecture. With a keen eye to the money market, our 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has been, for once, optimistic 
enough to imagine that he can handle some 75,000 men 
for several months at a cost of some £ 10,000,000. Past 
experience does not bear out these sanguine estimates in 
regard to wars between European armies. The Franco- 
German campaign may be taken as a fair sample of the 
minimum in such a war, and the world-wide conflagration 
which might follow upon any outbreak of hostilities in the 
Far East would require enormous amounts to finance it. In 
the case of the Franco-German war, the outlay in actual 
cash payments in connection with keeping the army 
in the field was £75,000,000. But, including the in- 
demnity, capitalising the loss of revenue, and including 
all the outlay involved, it is doubtful whether the cost to 
France was less than £4 450,000,000. It may be taken for 
granted that the loss to a vanquished nation in a great 
European war would not be less than this amount, that 
is, fully two-thirds of the present amount of our national 
debt. The actual campaigning expenditure of Germany 
was some £65,000,000. Should Japan decide to precipitate 
war in the Far East, she could scarcely hope to conduct 
operations for less. Her available external resources are 
not great. But for the moment she is well equipped, and 
it must not be forgotten that in times of national disaster 
the whole wealth of the country can as a rule be relied 
upon. A nation bent upon war can indulge in war what- 
ever be the state of the national exchequer. The counting 
of the cost too often comes after, not before, the outbreak 
of hostilities. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Influence of Money 


POLITICS as a market influence are for the moment played out, 
and much depends on money. Markets as a rule are in a 
thoroughly healthy condition, and everybody favours an advance. 
It is merely a case of money permitting. Writing before the 
result of the tenders for the Treasury bills is announced, we can 
say that anything above a discount of 4 per cent. on three months’ 
bills will tend to cause talk of tight money. That is, unless Paris, 
favoured for the moment by cheaper money, should come to the 
rescue, and by taking a large line of bills enable us to add 
materially to the money released in our favour by the operation. 
The payments for these bills will only temporarily dislocate the 
market, certainly more than need have been the case had not 
somebody blundered to the extent of making the day for pay- 
ments coincident with the Stock Exchange needs. But the market 
will not forget that other bills have to be offered. Tighter money 
before the end of the year is not unlikely, with immediately some 
few days of rather decided tension. But the Stock markets will 
be willing to know the worst and get it over, and stiffer rates in 
the open market are not likely to disturb them much. 


Kaffirs and Westralians 


The situation in the Kaffir market is very much the same as 
last week. There is practically no speculative account open for 
the rise ; the public continue to nibble quietly ; there is absolutely 
no selling, and, indeed, very little business at all. A feeling of 
quiet confidence is the rule, and on every set-back a desire to 
back Britain against the Boers to the extent of a few more shares. 
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The Continental centres have latterly shown signs of covering 
their “bear” commitments, and this has especially been the case 
n regard to Paris, which centre has undoubtedly sold very short, 
and must buy back to a large extent once things shape satisfac- 
torily. There has been, and is, quite a degree of activity in Land 
shares ; South-West Africans, Oceanas, and Transvaal Develop- 
ments being among the chief favourites. The view taken is that 
the outcrop mines may be damaged by the Boers, and in any case 
will take some time to get into order after the war. The truth is, 
of course, that the land-share “ boom” is merely of the nature of 
levelling-up. For all descriptions, Rhodesians included, higher 
prices must result in the event of any successes. Whether they 
will be justified or not is quite another matter. The steadily 
increasing number of dealers in the Kaffir market is a point to 
note, and speaks well for the confidence on the Stock Exchange. 

It1s not a matter of very serious concern to us whether such 
Westralians as Lake Views, Boulders, Boulder Perseverances, 
Ivanhoes, Associated and the like show at the settlement to-day 
an increased account open for the rise. Possibly they may, but in 
any case we shall attach little importance to rates. There is no 
doubt that a very large speculative account for the fall is open, and 
it is quite possible that the market engineers may not find the 
moment opportune for the squeeze, in which case the rates will be 
allowed to become stiffer. Our readers will be able to see for 
themselves whether this is the case or not. There is reason, how- 
ever, not to be misled by such indications. The “ bears” have 
been deliberately encouraged, and before very long we shall see 
a scramble which will lift prices materially. How it may be 
started matters little. We do not take merits into consi eration 
in this connection. It is purely a market move, and the campaign 
has already been one of some duration. It is quite possible, if 
money conditions allow, that Colonial buying will give a further 
impetus. But the rise will assuredly be brought about, and mean- 
while we can only urge our readers not to be scared by adverse 
cumours. On the rise, however, there may be very good ground 
for selling at fancy prices. 


Home Securities 


The rally in the Consols market was quite as it should be, for 
prices had gone low enough. But in this particular case it has 
been due to the action of the banks, which have been acquiring 
at low figures for balance-sheet purposes. Whether the quotation 
will be well maintained in view of dear money is another question. 
The Home Railway market is quite ripe for an advance, but for 
this eternal money question. ‘Traffics continue satisfactory, trade 
kas never been better, and conditions are all favourable to a rise 
were it not for Lombard Street. 

In the Industrial market there is not much to note. Business 
is rather more active. The salt combination still hangs fire, in spite 
of the optimism of some City editors. Coats have sounded a note of 
warning in regard to the cotton position, which may be considered 
by those who imagine that big combinations can easily advance 
prices and secure handsome profits. 


Some Foreigners 


There seems likely to be some revival of interest in Mexican 
securities, and the railway issues will probably benefit, especially 
those of the Mexican Railway itself. Not only is the country 
doing well, but the demand for silver on account of the Far East 
is likely to be a favourable influence. Argentine securities hang 
fire, but they will rise rather than fall, in spite of the prophets of 
evil. The Argentine loan cannot be effected until confidence is 
restored, and when the monetary conditions are more favourable, 
there is good reason to expect that the market will receive atten- 
tion. The railway issues, too, will probably be in more favour 
owing to the trade conditions continuing in their favour. 

The puzzle of the Foreign market is the position of Spanish. 
Were it not for the “bear” account open in the bonds, 
it is difficult to see how the present inflated prices could be 
maintained. Remedies for the financial plight of the country 
are suggested in plenty, but few are of any worth. Certainly 
nothing practical has so far been done, either in the matter of 
economies or the debt interest. Both must be attended to; but 
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the Paris houses, which are deeply involved and have other 
troubles threatening, are endeavouring to stave off the evil day. 
Every rise of a point gives an added reason for selling. Another 
movement to be mistrusted entirely is the attempted “rig” of the 
copper shares controlled by the American ring. The resignation 
by the Exploration Company of the British agency of the Anaconda 
Company, ostensibly owing to the suspension of the annual reports 
and balance-sheets, probably meant more than met the eye. At 
all events, the Americans are playing a dangerous game, and very 
much of the nature of “make or break.” It is probably the last 
desperate move in the attempt to foist the ridiculously inflated 
shares on the public ; and, if it is resisted as steadily as the pre- 
ceding efforts, it will be interesting to watch results. As regards 
the market in the metal, consumers are still chary, and supplies 
show more signs of increasing. The end is not far off. 


Insurance Jottings 


The wordy warfare between the tariff and non-tariff fire office 
supporters on the recent unfortunate circular continues unabated. 
We find, however, that many of the tariff officials very much regret 
the ill-advised action in endeavouring to suppress opposition by 
refusing to allow brokers to work for non-tariff offices. The circular 
was aimed primarily at Lloyds. But Lloyds are not making the 
most capital out of it. And the circular itself will probably be a 
dead letter. 

Among the offices which have declined to charge policy-holders 
for extra war risks against their participation in the Transvaal 
campaign must now be numbered the Refuge. 

An excellent showing is again made by the Norwich Union 
Life Office, and any little objections which might have been enter- 
tained at one time respecting the company’s business have long 
ago been dispelled. The number of new policies last year was 
2,455, for £1,707,000. Especially favourable seems to be the 
interest yield on investments, since over 4 per cent. was secured. 
The reduction of expenditure continues a feature of this office, the 
good management and fortune of which augur well for the interests 
of its policy-holders. 

Property Items 


There has been little of special interest at the Mart, Token- 
house Yard, during the week. The sales were not altogether satis- 
factory ; Lord Mayor’s Show Day interrupted business, and the 
results are not so good as some hoped. Next week there is a 
moderate programme on offer, without any particular features. 
On Tuesday Messrs. Debenham, Tewson & Co. are selling 
Hampstead, Wimbledon, and Shortlands properties. On Wednes- 
day some interest will be aroused by the sale of the N.A.P. Bread 
Company’s factories at Putney, the Company being in liquidation. 
Messrs. Fairbrother, Ellis & Co. are offering on Thursday a 
collection of freehold ground rents at Chiswick, and as this class 
of property is still very much in favour, the sale may do well. 


Notes and News 


Among the numerous new ventures promised in the near future, by 
far the biggest concern is the Scotch Calico Printers’ combine, which is 
being put forward next month, with a capital of six millions sterling, by 
the same house which undertook the flotation of the Bradford Dyers and 
English Sewing Cotton Companies. Nearly the whole of the trade is 
included in the combination. 

A curious warfare has been waged recently between the Actiengesell- 
schaft fiir Trebertrocknung in Cassel and some of its trade rivals; the 
latter seem to have circularised friends and foes with accounts tending to 
show that the Company was financially unsound. However, at the 
meeting of the Company the directors secured a unanimous vote of 
confidence from their shareholders. 





THE BRITISH ARMY. 

TTENTION is called to the few remaining Copies of CAPTAIN 

Rk. J. MACDONALD’S “HISTORY OF THE DRESS OF 

THE ROYAL ARTILLERY, 1625-1897,” illustrated with 25 Coloured 

Plates and 91 Vignettes, both accurate and artistic. 1 volume, large 

quarto, bound in cloth of the Regimental colours, price £1 5s. net. 

HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Publishers, 140 STRAND, W.C., and 
37 PICCADILLY, W. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 
99 Belgrave Square, SW, 


THIS is the time of year for “teas.” Teas are a social abomina- 
tion, universally abhorred and abused, yet forming a yoke from 
which no woman has ventured to emancipate herself. I daresay 
they originated in the utmost good-fellowship ; but they have 
certainly reached a pitch at which they are a social distraction of 
the most detestable nature.. I suppose they began as an occupa- 
tion for people who possess carriages, while now they have become 
a tax on those who can only afford cabs, or even ’busses. 

Busses, by the way, are so smart nowadays. My maid met 
Lady Limermere in one yesterday, and I know Lord Strand, the 
great financier, always goes to the City in one. He has been 
known to arrive before some lazy clerk on a Monday morning, 
and then to sack the poor wretch for being late. For my part, I 
am always late for everything. It’s the one principle which all 
unprincipled social misdemeanants on a small scale invariably 
adopt. No one ever believes my excuses. I do not believe them 
myself. 

My idea of the origin of a tea is that Mrs. A., knowing that 
the Duchess of B. is coming to see her on a certain day, asks 
Mrs. C. and the Dowager Lady D. to drop in, in order to impress 
them with her intimacy with the dear Duchess, while in truth the 
Duchess has come with one sole intent—to induce Mrs. A. to sell 
at a bazaar or subscribe to some new charity. Does not that 
sound idyllic and simple, like wearing a creation of Worth’s ona 
field of buttercups ? 

Simplicity is the keynote of my parties ; but before initiating 
you into my’methods I want to first pillory a few social offenders. 

A big tea is the cheap and easy way of paying off all your 
civilities at one gulp. You hand your visiting list to a secretary, 
and every single soul gets a card. About two-thirds of the 
women turn up, including every disagreeable cat you ever met, 
They stand round your room in unsortable, unassorted inanity, 
Those who know one another ultimately get into corners, abuse 
the hostess, and speculate as to where all the other people can 
have come from. Those who are chance acquaintances exchange 
small talk with the fitful weariness evolved by fellow-suffering. 
But the great majority do not know one another, and it would be 
perfectly hopeless to begin introductions. Some are forgotten by 
the hostess, some are brought by friends, and some get into smart 
houses without being asked at all. 

Fortunately it is not the correct thing to introduce, and on this 
point everyone is agreed to be emphatically correct. The refresh- 
ments are the consolation of those left out in the cold, and the 
appetite of this class is always phenomenal. The excitement of 
the hostess is to see how many men she can entice. 

What men do come? Well, strictly speaking, only those who 
cannot help it, men who have dined at the house so often that for 
very shame’s sake they must put in an appearance. Of course 
there are about half a dozen men who invariably meet at all 
London teas, but they don’t count; feeble, spineless sort of un- 
paid servants, who hand you an ice and talk of the weather. 
Tkey have been known to pride themselves on having been the 
only members of their sex at a small tea, a fate which would drive 
healthier men to drink or vice of some sort. These isolated 
specimens sun themselves in the smiles of midde-aged women, 
and impart scandal with the sugar, or whisper a new engagement 
as they pour out the cream. 

Then there are the men who are taken to “teas,” as they are 
taken to church, when they are engaged. This is a high trial of 
constancy ; indeed it was very nearly the cause of my engage- 
ment with Carlton being broken off. The occasion was one of 
Aunt Horatia’s appalling squashes. I was very young in those 
days, and thought I could command Carlton with impunity. I 
know better now. The house was very small, the throng dense. 
The attraction was a Frenchwoman with no character and less 
talent, who recited poems about Parisian gutter girls in a slang 
which no one could possibly understand. But perhaps that was 
providential. Carlton was jammed behind a folding door, with a 
dowager standing on his left foot, a waiter trickling coffee over 
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his new trousers, and Aunt Horatia commanding him in her 
loudest voice to take down to tea what he afterwards described as 
“a fat female, upholstered in green velvet.” I honestly believe if 
I had not taken pity on him and promised never to ask him to do 
such a thing again I should have been condemned to a life of 
lonely spinsterhood. 

In my category of men who “do teas” I quite exclude the 
man who is in pursuit of some particular girl, because he is of no 
general use ; and if a hostess is so ill-advised as to molest him 
she is sure to rue it before long. 

Music (save the mark !) only serves to increase the agony of 
these entertainments. The friyidity of their reception affects even 
the hardened nerves of the professionals engaged. Their top 
notes grow shaky, their violins more squeaky. The clatter of the 
teacups in the dining-room is wafted upstairs and mars the 
pianissimo, whilst the high C of the soprano pierces even the ears 
of the footmen standing on the doorsteps. 

There are always half a dozen elderly women—mostly relatives 
of the hostess—who deliberately sit through the entire programme, 
so as not to lose a note of an entertainment for which they are not 
asked to pay, and who want hot tea just after everyone else has 
departed and the jaded hostess is giving herself up to a cri de 
nerfs, or a lively dinner for four at Claridge’s, with a box at the 
Empire to follow. 

Finally there are my “teas.” I pride myself on these functions. 
I ask four or five nice women and a few nice men, who all like 
each other, or who ought to be brought to like each other ; and 
for myself I have the nicest man next to Carlton. As no one 
occupies this post for more than a week, and he is generally a 
social lion, this has been called my series of Celebrities from 
Home. At my little gatherings the conversation is general enough 
to be lively, while it is allowed to subside at intervals into duo- 
logues as enjoyable as they are subdued. My great rule is never 
to ask more women than men, and its corollary is never to ask a 
man without being sure he is going to meet a woman he will 
like. 

Aunt Horatia says my tea-parties are positively But, after 
all, Aunt Horatia’s opinions are always votes of censure which no 
one else supports. So what does it matter what she says? 

P.S.—There are always more men than women at my “ teas.” 


IN PASSING 


SURELY the romance of war was never more forcibly demonstra- 
ted than by the marriage of Lady Evelyn Crichton to Lord 
Dudley’s youngest brother. Boy and girl lovers, it was no surprise 
to their friends when they desired “to bind their lives up ina 
holier tie,” and the ceremony was to have taken place next season. 
But Mr. Gerald Ward is ordered to the Cape to-day ; therefore 
last Tuesday, at a very pretty wedding, amid general good wishes, 
Lady Evelyn became his wife. The honeymoon, of only two days’ 
duration, was spent at Windsor. Mr. Gerald Ward is tall and 
very slight, but good-looking. He was educated at Eton and found 
a place in the Eleven ; he is now in the ist Life Guards, and is 
barely two-and-twenty. His bride is two years his junior. 


When Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, the present Governor of 
Natal, inaugurated responsible government in that colony, he 
explained in a long letter to the late Sir Hercules Robinson 
exactly what improvement he hoped to effect. In conclusion, he 
wrote, “It’s a game of polo with two sides and one goal. I do not 
see why the English should aiways be hitting the ball of progress 
and the colonists never whack it to their own advantage.” That 
simile must often recur to him during these anxious times. 


Sir Edgar Vincent, the new Imperialist member for Exeter, 
possesses a consummate power over figures. This was pre- 
eminently displayed in the splendid work he did on the Council of 
the Ottoman Public Debt, and as financial adviser to the 
Egyptian Government. “Sir Vincent frappe avec les chifires,’ 
said a bureaucrat at Cairo, and the phrase was even more suitable 
to his energetic discretion when Governor of the Ottoman Bank. 
“Yet I began life as a Guardsman,” he once observed when dis- 
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cussing the characteristics of Ouida’s fiction. His wife, Lady 
Helen Vincent, the second daughter of Lord Feversham, is the 
fairest of the four sisters so famous for their transcendent beauty, 
the others being the late Duchess of Leinster, Lady Ulrica 
Duncombe, and Lady Cynthia Graham. The Vincents’fresidence, 
Esher Place, adjoins Sandown Park racecourse, and contains 
priceless china and wonderful Oriental brasswork. 


This story of Sir John Millais is not in his biography just 
published : it comes direct from one of his models. As is well 
known, he used to select pretty little girls of his acquaintance to 
sit for his child-pictures. They all worshipped him just as children 
used to adore Thackeray. It was also Millais’ habit, when paint- 
ing, to have two or three dogs in the studio, and he was accus- 
tomed to address observations to them. When painting “Cherry 
Ripe,” he remarked to one of these canine pets, “‘ Now, if you were 
posing the model, you’d put a bone or a biscuit in her lap instead 
of the fruit, wouldn’t you?” On another occasion, when the model 
was restive, he said to a slumbering dog: “Isn’t it a pity we 
can’t chain up restless little girls in girl-kennels, that is in their 
chairs?” The little model sat very still for the rest of that day. 


Dr. Furse, who holds the almost titular office of Archdeacon 
of Westminster, in addition to his canonry in the Abbey, was 
seized with a fainting fit in the pulpit of the great Minster church 
on Sunday night. We heartily wish him a speedy return to 
full health. He was a great friend of the late Dean Church, 
and with him attended Newman’s sermons at St. Mary’s, in the 
early Tractarian days. Dr. Furse is a man of great natural ability, 
but somehow has never done full justice in his public church life 
to his best powers, He has taken a prominent part in several 
London and other missions, and he did very good work long ago 
as Principal of Cuddesdon College. He comes of an old Devon- 
shire family, well represented in the various walks of literature 
and art. 


The opening of Wyndham’s Theatre next Thursday marks the 
establishment of a permanent memorial to one of the most brilliant 
living actors. Few romances have surpassed the adventurous 
interest of Mr. Charles Wyndham’s career. The son of a London 
doctor, he was destined for the Church, and whilst at a Moravian 
Academy actually founded a Wesleyan Mission Chapel. But the 
temptations of the world proved too strong for this predecessor of 
John Storm. He wanted to go on the stage, but his father decided 
he should study medicine. And he did well enough. As a 
qualified surgeon he joined the Medical Department of the Federal 
Army in America, and subsequently served through the Seven 
Days and the Red River campaigns. But then he wrote a play, 
came back to England and received an offer from a Manchester 
lessee of three pounds a week to share juvenile lead with another 
actor, one Henry Irving. Twenty years of hard struggling enabled 
him to get to the front, his earliest success being as the dashing 
and mendacious hero of Gallic adaptations such as “ Pink 
Dominoes” and “ Betsy.” 


In “David Garrick” Mr. Charles Wyndham reached the 
zenith of his fame, and it is in this part that he first elects 
to appear in the theatre which will bear his name. He is 
generously giving the entire receipts to the British Soldiers’ Wives 
Association, and a hundred pounds has been offered for a single 
seat. Mr. Wyndham has acted “ David Garrick” in German at 
Berlin, Moscow, and St. Petersburg, where the Tsar presented him 
with a diamond ring. Mrs. Charles Wyndham is the sister of an 
American dramatist, Mr. bronson Howard. Mr. Wyndham, by 
the way, once fell foul of the Press in public, but he and his critics 
have long ago become excellent friends, and they all wish long 
prosperity to the senior manager in London. Mr. Wyndham is 
fifty-eight years of age, and has been manager of the Criterion 
since 1876, 


A distressed housekeeper begs us to come to the aid of her 
class and suggest a way out of the servant problem which is now 
harassing so many of the smaller homes in England. She tells 
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us of the paucity of servants, especially that species known as 
“ generals,” of the long weary waits at registry offices day after 
day for the “ general,” whose rare arrival is the signal for some- 
thing not far removed from a free fight for a servant, and who, 
when she is caught, shows a haughtiness and naughtiness almost 
past endurance. 


Our correspondent has our sympathies. We know of one lady 
who has solved the problem by an importation of Swedish girls, 
and very well they do. We may even be brought to rely, as 
British Columbians do, upon the heathen Chinee or the less 
objectionable Jap. But the mere man is moved to ask, why the 
women of England do not tackle the problem with something 
like united effort? Our women run about reforming this and that ; 
when are they going to combine to reform their own domain? 
The women of America have been asking themselves that question, 
for this is “the great American problem.” At first they set to 
work to establish training schools for servants ; they have found at 
Baltimore, Boston, and in Massachusetts generally, that it is the 
mistress rather than the servant that most needs training, and 
their servants’ schools have become “ Resident Schools for Young 
Housekeepers.” There is something worth thinking of in this, for as 
Mary Henman Abel says in a suggestive article in the New York 
Outlook :— 


“ This is woman’s problem ; shall we solve it or shall we 
shirk it? So far, most of us have shirked it, since we are in 
no wise competent to solve it. What ability may yet be 
developed to meet it is yet to be seen, but certain it is that 
there is no prospect along any line if we ignore the necessary 
training of the housekeeper for her function as employer of 
labour. Is not the housekeeper of to-day passing through a 
civil war? If it teaches her to raise the standard of her own 
education, she will then be ready to start successfully a 
training-school for the household em/oyee, and thus in the end 
doubly benefit herself.” 
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AVOY. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, and’ Every Saturday Afternoon at 2.30, 
H.M.S. PINAFORE. 
By W. S. Giceerr and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
Followed by TRIAL BY JURY. 
Box office, 9 to 11 P.M. 
R. D'OYLY CARTE, Afanager. 





GLOBE.— Lessee and Manager, MR. JOHN HARE. 
2otth PERFORMANCE SATURDAY EVENING NEXT. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 (doors 7.30). 
THE GAY LORD QUEX. By Artuur W, Pinero. 
MATINEE every Saturday at 2. 
SPECIAL WEDNESDAY MATINEE, November 15. 
Box Office (Mr. Holmes), 10 to 10. Telephone 2,614, Gerrard. 


DkvU RY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. 

Every Evening, at 7.30, a New and Original Drama, HEARTS ARE 
TRUMPS. By Ceci Rareicu. With powerful Cast. Matinées Every Wednes- 
day, Toursday, and Saturday, at 1.30. Box office now open. 

Every Night at 8.15. 


LYCEUM. 
MR. WILSON BARRETT’S SEASON. 

THE SIGN OF THE CROSS, by Witson Barrerr. 
MATINEES EVERY WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAYS, Nov. 11 and 18, at 2. 
SPECIAL MATINEES SATURDAY, Nov. 25, THE MANXMAN: 
SATURDAY, Dec. 2, OTHELLO; SATURDAY, Dec. 9, HAMLET. 

30x office (Mr. H. Scarisbrick) open 10 till 10. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


“THE GREY PARROT”’’—‘* THE WRONG 
MR. WRIGHT” 


At the Strand Theatre three notable things: (1) the ap- 
pearance of Mr. W. W. Jacobs, one of our few authentic 
humourists, in a new medium ; (2) a farce which you can 
safely recommend to a friend from the country; and, 
not least, (3) another step in the development of Miss 
Constance Collier. Mr. Jacobs is the author, not of the 
farce in question, but of the one-act play which succeeds 
it. ‘‘The Grey Parrot” is an old friend out of ‘* Many 
Cargoes,” and is not perhaps quite as amusing on the 
stage as in the story. Still the conversion has been 
very skilfully done—in co-partnership, it is true, with Mr. 
Charles Rock—and if Mr. Jacobs’ delightful captains and 
cooks can only find their stage-legs, they promise to make 
the playgoer free of a whole undiscovered country of 
quaint and human character. 

Mr. George Broadhurst is the author of ‘‘ Why Smith 
Left Home” and *‘ What Happened to Jones,” American 
farces which in some of us induce a sad perplexity. At 
all events there is nothing to be said about them; you 
laugh or you don’t laugh, and go away early or late, but 
in neither case to write a review. ‘*The Wrong Mr, 
Wright” promised at first to be of the same order and to 
drive you back to your laager like the Boers before Colonel 
Brocklehurst. Yet pause a little and you are hypnotised 
in your place. The wrong Mr. Wright, or Mr. Thomas 
Wise, is one of the most amusing comedians whom 
America has sent us. His method is quiet and unex- 
aggerated; we like our American millionaires vulgar, and 
Mr. Wise is just as vulgar as he ought to be. If only he 
is on the stage nothing matters; you laugh hysterical 
and unashamed. ‘‘The Wrong Mr. Wright” was really 
Mr. Singleton Sites, who started in pursuit of an 
absconding clerk. The better to catch him he took 
the name of Adolphus Wright, the name _ unluckily 
which Bailey the fugitive had taken. A beautiful lady 
detective arrived at Sites’ hotel pursuing Bailey, and 
aware of his change of name. She thinks the wrong Mr. 
Wright is her man, and then falls in love with him, and 
on that basis Mr. Broadhurst’s fabric of cross-purpose 
and absurdity arises. He plays it for all it is worth, and 
The sub-plot (of 











his audience find it worth a good deal. 
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the heiress who swops names with her maid, and a host of 
minor characters) gets rather in the way; but things are 
discreetly managed by Miss Helen Macbeth, a newcomer, 
and avery graceful one, who plays the heiress, by Mr, 
Farren Soutar, Mr. Sam Sothern, Mr. Shelton, and 
others. Miss Constance Collier is the detective. She has 
improved so rapidly of late that each new character be- 
comes a trial for her which her critics share. The detective, 
like her Rebecca in ‘*‘ The Ghetto,” that feeble play, isa 
real person, human as well as comic. Perhaps, indeed, it 
was too human. Miss Collier is a magnificent and awful 
young person, whose plenitude of charms as she moves 
among the paler players is apt to oppress one for the 
reasons given in a certain famous essay on Imperfect 
Sympathies. 


THE GENTLEMEN IN KHAKI 


In Town we had talked of war and read our papers; had 
seen all the pictures in the illustrated Press. These things 
were good, but they lacked the final touch. Wherefore 
we took train to Southampton on Saturday morning last 
and stood face to face with reality: thereby exchanging 
rumour and bald report for the abiding impress of experi- 
ence. Some four thousand men were here assembled, the 
very men that a month hence will be fighting their way 
into Pretoria—these and the rest! 

Meteorologically considered, Saturday last was entirely 
vile. It rained in London; the whole countryside from 
Waterloo to Southampton was grey with rain, rank green 
and black with moisture. The train steamed into the 
harbour, a place that on any other day would have been 
dismal beyond expression. Bleak, exposed, rain and 
wind met here unchecked, played across its carpeting of 
mud and puddle. But to-day we recked little of these 
things. From the moment our carriage had entered this 
preserve there had been matter to distract us from any- 
thing short of a typhoon. 

Imagine a biograph throwing pictures clear and 
coloured for six hours—that was Saturday’s entertaia- 
ment, the interest growing with every film. At first men, 
armed, heavily equipped, their tropical helmets bespeaking 
their destination, had sprung up at our side, strange top- 
heavy figures, but very useful-looking. These our train 
had overtaken by twos and threes. We left our seats, and 
before us towered the huge hulls of the transports rising 
over the quayside where men, hundreds of men, were 
busy with stores and engines of warfare. The colour of 
the scene was buff—khaki buff. Everybody wore this 
sober uniform; pontoons, engineering tackle, everything 
was painted this one colour. 

On board, however, buff gave way to scarlet. The 
Northumberland Fusiliers, who had got through the 
work of embarkation, who had even spent a first night in 
their new quarters, still wore the old colour. Now they 
sat at their ease, smoking, reading, yarning, on deck or 
below. Somehow we had expected to find at least a per- 
centage of those very young soldiers whose prominence is so 
marked a feature of our Line regiments. But here were 
men, nothing but men, and on every other breast the 
Sudan ribbons. On inquiry we discovered that most of 
these sturdy fellows were Reservists, seasoned, ex- 
perienced in warfare. And as these, albeit less bemedalled, 
were the men of the Welsh Regiment, busy with their 
baggage on the quay below. 


A huge barn opened on to the quay. When we arrived 
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it was full of stores, and the khaki figures were moving 
to and fro, directing or laden. Cordons of men stood 
between the ship’s hold and this barn, and kit and equip- 
ment were passing merrily from hand to hand—rifles that 
were given and knapsacks that were thrown. Overhead 
the cranes were hauling the heavier effects. There were 
cases marked with the Red Cross, ambulance wagons, 
barrels and bales, pontoons, bridging apparatus, and, 
most lively of all, horse-boxes with some officer’s charger 
stampeding high up in the air as the chains swung him 
from the quay side to the stables that had been built on 
the topmost deck. The Welsh regimental goat occupied 
one of these stalls, and when we walked round during the 
afternoon the whole menagerie was eating heartily. 
Superintending all these varied evolutions were the 
Transport officers, distinguished above their fellows by a 
white band round their sleeve. 

Sir Donald Currie, whose guests we were, presided at 
the luncheon party that divided our observations. Beside 
him sat the foreign naval attachés who had journeyed 
down from London to see how three thousand men were 
sent across the ocean. We spent little time over our 
meal, for at one o’clock another party was due. As we 
rose our places were taken by the officers of the regiments 
that were on board and their friends. Again we went on 
deck and looked on. Piles of papers had come on board— 
back numbers of magazines and pictorials for the greater 
part—and the men who were not wanted on the quay were 
busy with these. Home Chat and the Gentlewoman were 
among the sheets that had been sent to beguile the leisure 
hours of Mr. Thomas Atkins. 

Now we had time and opportunity for a word with the 
men. They were mostly quiet, well-spoken fellows, and 
many had their womenfolk beside them. Stubborn fighters, 
stubborn more than anything, they seemed, with no 
special turn for glory and the rhetoric of the thing. One 
serious-looking Reservist told us that he’d been in the 
Sudan. We asked him what war was like. Mostly 
hardship, it seemed, work, and food that was none too 
nice, with death in front of you all the time. Battle was 
just the blind execution of orders, a frenzy from which 
men emerged with no certain knowledge of what had 
gone before. This man spoke for himself. He was a 
baker by trade, with a young wife, and duty had claimed 
him. Fate seemed pretty cruel to this man. Others were 
more phlegmatic or more careless, and one said that war 
gave him a chance, while another was over-merry, setting 
aside care with boisterous laughter. Often they bought 
photographs of the ship for their womenfolk, and talked 
alittle to them; but it seemed as though all had been 
said. Only the children were quite content, for this was 
a playground new to them and almost magic with 
variety. 

On the officers’ deck there was now more activity. 
The saloon below was emptying, and dozens of friends 
had come on board from the shore. A captain of infantry 
stood with his wife and little girl ; a boy subaltern, rosy, 
without a hair to his face, chatted with mother and sisters ; 
a grizzled major, whose breast told of campaigns in India 
and Egypt, stood beside his wife-and watched the scene. 
They had said good-bye before to-day. How cheerful all 
the men were! ‘‘ Take care of yourselves,” they said when 
it came to the farewell handshake, and the women caught 
the infection and kept back their tears. 

The General of the District, Sir Baker Russell, made 
his rounds, a soldier every line of him ; went down among 
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the men where they sat at their tables under the beams 
that were hooked for their hammocks; went over the 
hospital, the cells, and the officers’ quarters. He was the 
last to leave the ship, and the last hand he took was that 
of the Tommy at the gangway. It was evening now. 
The men were below in their quarters, the fine rain still 
fell, lights had sprung up in the harbour. A bugle rang 
out, and the men came out of the bowels of the ship in 
their thousands, covering the decks with a living cloth of 
khaki and red. It is thus that we will remember H.M. 
transport Az/donan Castle moving away from the shore a 
mass of scarlet and buff, the men answering us as we 
cheered, as we cheered again and again and again. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SELFISHNESS OF GOLF 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


WILL you kindly allow me a small space in THE OUTLOOK to 
touch upon another aspect of ‘‘ The Selfishness of Golf” which 
was mentioned in my presence at the Church Congress ? 

John Bull was accused of oppressing his poorer brother by 
robbing him of his seventh day’s rest in order to‘gratify his love of 
the golf links. 

Oppression is unmanly ; John Bull is a man—or was—what is 
he becoming? M. E, HILLs. 

1 The Croft, Hastings. 


THE ‘“‘NUVVLE” 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Last Sunday I finished reading Mr. Crosland’s article on the 
“ Nuvvle” just as the sweet chimes of the church bells warned me 
of other “things that matter.” Sad to say, I could not get that 
article out of my head, for, instead of imbibing the mellow truths 
of religion as urged by a prosy parson, my thoughts skipped from 
ancestral brasses and harvest offerings till they centred on your 
sonneteer’s essay. 

Mr. Crosland rightly remarks that the “nuvvle” forms the 
bulk of the literary pabulum of the British reading public. This is 
especially exemplified in this small town of three thousand in- 
habitants. There is no free library here ; no reading-room offers 
its comforts to those who, like myself, would “run” in order to 
“read.” There is one circulating library in the place, and to this 
I hied my way on first coming here last year. I may say that I 
like novels after the style of Dickens, Thackeray, and some few 
others, but the novel with a purpose, the novel neurotic and its 
maudlin sisters, command little affection on my part. More than 
all these do I prefer works dealing with history or travel. On 
reaching the library I asked for McCarthy’s “ History of Our Own 
Times.” This was not on the list, nor were various other works of 
the same sort, and I found that only novels were kept, there being 
no demand for anything else. One could see in all their glory 
books after the style of “ Was She Married?” or “ The Fleshpots 
of Egypt.” All was ephemeral, trashy, and shallow, and I found 
no comfort there. One supposes that the good people have not 
been educated up to a higher standard than the ordinary novel of 
commerce. Like the bee, in one sense, they flit from flower to 
flower, but, unlike him, no honey is gathered. 

To make matters worse, we are fifteen miles from anywhere. 
The nearest county town is in the next shire, and one cannot be a 
borrower thence, even if the expense were no consideration. 
Again, the price of books is often prohibitive. A volume lately 
issued by Cassell’s on the “ Wars of the ’Nineties” is just the sort 
of book one would like to have. But no—over five shillings must 
be laid out in its purchase. There are no sixpenny editions of, 
say, McCarthy’s “History of Our Own Times.” Only the book 
with plenty of “luv” in it is issued at that price, and we don’t all 
care for that sort of fare. The question arises—How then can this 
book-hunger be appeased? 
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Another point. Some time ago I thought I would be a 
“ writing fellow,” so I wrote on bravely, and evolved several short 
stories, for which I had payment from the editor of a weekly of 
sound standing. However, I grew tired of this—perhaps ideas 
ran short—and, having lived near the Rockies, tried my hand at 
various articles dealing with Colonial life. These the same editor 
accepted and published, saying that they were very interesting, 
&c. Yet he was only able to pay me at one-fourth of his rate for 
fiction, for his public did not care very much for that sort of thing, 
though personally he had no high opinion of his customers. On 
a smaller scale this bears out Mr. Crosland’s conclusions concern- 
ing the British affection for the “ nuvvle.” 

There are surely many others in my position. 
such could offer a suggestion. 

Herefordshire. 


Perhaps one 
LIBER. 


MUSIC-HALL MINDEDNESS 


Two errors crept into the letter of H. of Scarborough, published 
in our issue of October 21, in which he pointed out that music- 
hall mindedness was not unknown even in what has been called 
the Golden Age of English Poetry. Was not this, he asked, in 
William Drummond of Hawthornden’s mind when he wrote the 
sonnet from which the following lines are taken ?— 


“ But silly we, like foolish children, rest 
Well pleased with coloured vellum, leaves of gold, 
Fair dangling ribbons, leaving what is best, 
On the great writer’s sense ne’er taking hold ; 
Or if by chance we stay our minds on aught, 
It is some picture in the margin wrought.” 


And Shakespeare told the seventeenth-century Philistines to 


“ Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross, 
Within be fed, without be rich no more.” 


Of course, Drummond is talking of “The Book of the World,” 
so that he is speaking metaphorically, but the idea is the same. 


NON-COMBATANTS (?) IN THE ROYAL NAVY 
To the Editor of THE OuTLOOK 


The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, who made such a 
keen inspection of the Naval Depéts at Sheerness and Chatham 
on the occasion of their annual visit to these ports, can hardly 
have failed to notice the splendid contingent of engineering 
ratings—consisting of nearly 400 engine-room artificers and over 
1,000 stokers—who are still classed as “non-combatants ” (sic) of 
our British Navy, but who were not one whit behind their gallant 
brethren in blue, either in appearance, in physique, or in smart- 
ness of action and drill. 

What a practical commentary they afforded upon Mr. Goschen’s 
quarter-century-old remarks anent the engineering branch of the 
Navy, and his advocated necessity for its reorganisation on 
combatant lines ! 

Nor can the occasion have failed to impress upon Mr. 
Goschen’s colleagues the value of these men—who have done so 
much to make our modern Navy what it is—in the calculation of 
available material for naval contingents, on occasions other than 
those of 21 knots under steam. If the consideration of the 25,000 
officers and men of the engineering department, as an integral 
part in the composition of a homogeneous and fighting Navy— 
rather than as members of “an alien profession, in the Service, 
but not of it”—be the outcome of their Lordships’ visits, they will 
have provoked a keen spirit of emulation and esprit de“corps in a 
branch of the Navy too long snubbed and neglected—an esprit de 
corps which cannot but add to the credit of the service and the 
strength of the country. RN, 


LAND TRANSFER 
To the Editor of Tuk OvuTLoox 
It is impossible even in a paper to adequately discuss the 
shortcomings of the Land Transfer Act, 1897 ; but I may point 
out (apropos your Note of Oct. 28) that registration in Yorkshire 
or Middlesex is not a registration of ¢///e, but merely of deeds. It 
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is much as though you went to a ticket office and said “ Please 
stamp date” and paid a fee. It confers no validity. Moreover, 
the process is different and comparatively simple. A deed affect. 
ing land in Yorkshire has a memorandum endorsed on it, that at 
a blank time on a blank date the deed was registered ; a separate 
memorandum is prepared identifying the deed by date and names 
of parties. Purchaser’s solicitor, if a purchase, hands in memo. 
randum and deed, a clerk looks to see the memorandum and 
refers to that deed, signs name, takes fee, and all is over. The 
sole efficacy is that a registered deed affecting plot A takes effect in 
priority to a deed of earlier date affecting that plot if such earlier 
deed be unregistered ; and that a deed executed later but registered 
first will have priority over a prior deed registered afterwards, 

This practice depends on no rational reason ; it is no safeguard 
to titles, but merely an added expense. But it is a vastly different 
thing from registration of title. 

Registration of title is, you say, “ making gradual but sure pro- 
gress in the places where it was first put into force.” Yes, of course 
it is, seeing that the Act is compulsory. There is no escaping 
from it, so it may well make progress. But “on its own” it 
couldn’t make headway, though it has been in hand since 1875, 

The only chance a district has of escaping is by the County 
Council declining to have it in some particular county. Is there 
anything more absurd than that the decision of a question on 
which trained lawyers differ—trained property lawyers, that is— 
should be relegated to the haphazard decision of a scratch body of 
estimable persons, who have no knowledge and no means of 
forming an opinion upon the subject, and who collectively act like 
sheep—because A, B, and C have not objected, we must not. 
But once saddled with the fad of our Common Law Lord 
Chancellor, they will not be able to get rid of it. 

169 Monk’s Road, Lincoln. G. L. HASLEHURST, 


Zo the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


Whatever may appear from the note in question, I hasten, with 
legs and speed as the Greek tragedians have it, to state that the 
difference between the Yorkshire and Middlesex registration and 
the Land Transfer Registration has been quite clear to my mind 
since the day the Transfer Act was published. Thus I wrote in 
your issue of October 22, 1898 :—* Zhe Yorkshire and Middlesex 
registers are subject to the same limitations— they are not registers 
of title.” Wow long has your correspondent been a reader of 
THE OUTLOOK ? 

As to the statement that registration of title is making gradual 
but sure progress in the places where it was first put into force 
your correspondent’s comment is: “ Yes, of course it is, seeing 
that the Act is compulsory. There is no escaping from it, so it 
may well make progress.” He seems to be unaware that there 
was a most determined and widespread opposition among London 
solicitors to the new Act, and a good deal of talk about an 
organised effort to evade the Act. It was precisely in anticipation 
of this opposition that the Act is framed so as to work in driblets. 
But the opposition has receded; whereupon I make bold to 
complete the analogy by saying that the Act has progressed. 

Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., November 7. 

THE WRITER OF THE NOTE. 

Mr. H. C. Marillier, who is already well known for his writings on 
art subjects, recently finished an illustrated memorial dealing with 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. The book will be published on Monday, 
and it has been possible, for the first time, to illustrate the work 
of Rossetti on a large scale and from every side. Most of the 
pictures and drawings reproduced, especially those representing 
his early romantic watercolours, are practically unknown outside 
a limited circle, and for various reasons are not likely to appear 
again in one complete work. Even the priceless collection of Mr. 
Rae of Birkenhead, which, by the way, contains three of Rossetti’s 
choicest works, “The Beloved,” “Monna Vanna,” and “ Sibylla 
Palmifera,” has been ciosed against reproduction for thirty years. 
But Mr. Rae has allowed eleven of his pictures to appear in the 
first limited edition of the book. Apart from the pictures, the aim 
of the volume has been to interweave a simple narrative of the 
painter’s life with a detailed chronological account of his work. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
ZOLA AND ZOLAISM 


Wuat a far cry from the witty indelicacy of Sterne’s 
“Tristram Shandy” to the scientific shamelessness of 
Zola’s ‘‘Fécondité”! When Fielding 
sent Tom Jones wandering on amorous 
adventures through Georgian villages, 
when Richardson’s Lovelace pleased the virtuous alarm 
of the Sex, the novel then showed Society like a strong 
house, with people and ideas like bricks in walls, each 
in its place, forming an outlined whole, with individuality 
working its way along the ordered lines. 

A hundred and forty years stretch between the Realists 
of that day and the Realists of this. What frightful gulfs 
of life between the Fieldings and the Zolas, between the 
Ancient Régime and Modernity! What schools of the 
Novel have arisen during the march of the People! First 
came the Rousseaus and Diderots; ideas, discoveries, 
theories of Encyclopzedists ; then the Revolution bursts, 
Buonaparte’s alarums and excursions ; the English people 
seething and stirring the while, crushed back by Tory 
institutions ; but under the crust of Order, the popular life 
in England and in France stirring, fermenting all the 
time, pouring along the new channels freed by science, 
commerce, and economic change. Oddly was the whole 
popular movement idealised by Byronism and the Romantic 
poets singing of ‘‘ Liberty and Revolt, of People Freed, 
and Priests and Tyrants Crushed,” veiling the prosaic 
truth, Then came the Middle Bridge of Balzac between 
the Romanticists and the Realists, Balzac laying his 
finger on the modern stress of life, the growth of Middle- 
class, the rise and rush of Commerce, the Parvenues 
arriving shoal by shoal, power of the Press, general 
conceit of men, lowering of manners, greed, gentility, 
vulgarity of the traders and successful men. 


The Chasm 


Next, Flaubert and De Goncourt, Maupassant and Zola 
found the naturalistic school. The ugliness, squalor, 
grim greyness of modern life, enduring all 
‘* the blessings of civilisation,” are painted 
with convincing brush. The hymns to 
“Progress,” ‘‘Science,” ‘‘ Enlightenment,” ‘‘ Educa- 
tion” are sung ironically by these Realists, much to the 
Middle-class disgust. Then Zola separates himself from 
both art and reality, and Zolaism becomes a special 
growth, It was the Ferment of Human Life in cities that 
Zola came specially to chronicle, the last years of the Third 
Empire when wholesale opportunity for speculation, 
jobbery, and peculation was given to a flabby generation 
rushing to enrich itself under a capitalistic régime, and 
rushing also to build up Poverty like a huge tenement 
house. Then came La Débicle, the Commune, crash on 
crash, Panama; and France, to Zola’s perfervid imagina- 
tion, appeared like a sick man with cancers eating into the 
national life. 

Looked at in detail, the individual life was treated by 
the true Realist Maupassant with balance, proportion, 
and perspective, incisively and cruelly ; but, looked at ex 
masse by Zola, city life became a gigantic spectacle of 
Appetite, a monstrous growth of Luxury, Cupidity, and 
Feverishness. By the force of his dominant Conception of 
Society's complex mechanism mastering man, Zola 
fabricated a new style of novel, a bastard realism where 
a series of photographic slices of life were worked up to 
4 romantic whole, witha strong sensual flavouring thrown 


Zolaism 
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in. Hence “La Curée,” Germinal,” ‘La Terre,” 
“‘L’Argent,” ‘‘La Débacle,” &c. are attempts to treat 
Society scientifically, to give a whole set of architectural 
drawings of the structure of Society, drawn true to nature 
and true to scale. But science is not life, and the artist 
who tries to square his generalised scientific conceptions 
of life with its living delicacy, irresponsibility, and whole- 
ness, must end by sacrificing one to the other. This is 
what speedily happened to Zola. So long as he let his 
impressionistic faculty, his eye, and his observation keep 
his conception in a fluid state, the freshness and clever 
vividness of his photographic method gave his work its 
real artistic strength; but the period arrived when his 
generalised Gigantic Ideas dominated his senses. Then 
he began to discover and treat questions (such as Heredity 
in ‘* Doctor Pascal”), and when he descended into the 
streets, note-book in hand, it was with the object of find- 
ing life conforming to his theories. And immediately he 
ceased to be an artist; he, the Naturalist, lost sight of 
perspective and proportion, lost sight of the delicacy and 
the atmosphere of life altogether. The novel ‘ Paris,” 
for example, is no more the real Paris than Savage South 
Africa is Savage South Africa. Itis an exhibition of Zola’s 
main Ideas, fitted out with dummy Parisians, dummy 
Anarchists, dummy magistrates, &c., to carry out Zola’s 
practical propaganda. Zola now is interested in Social 
Questions, the Dreyfus Affair, the Depopulation of France, 
Socialism, &c., &c. For his unconscious abandonment of 
Art for the work of striving to regenerate his country 
every intelligent European will hold him in respect. The 
gifts of a great writer thrown on the side of Justice are 
not to be despised, as the Dreyfus Affair has shown 
Europe. And Englishmen have learnt from Zola’s action 
in this matter that up to that time English opinion in the 
main wholly misconceived the aim and spirit of the man, 
simply because his novels were flavoured with that spice 
which we have come to associate with French writing. 
As for Art, it is curious to reflect that Zola has gone the 
way of Tolstoi and Bjérnson, both of whom have put Art 
on one side to aid Morality ! 


The last of Zola’s novels to arrive is ‘* Fécondité,” 
which opens up for the French the whole perplexing, 
staggering, medical, national question of 
the depopulation of France. To open it 
at all is to conduct an intimate inquiry 
into the nation’s life, in all ages and among all classes. 
It is to consider a string of terrifying questions— 
it is necessary to watch operations in the hospitals, 
to live in the consulting-room, to listen to the talk of 
surgeons, matrons, nurses, and specialists, and to dive 
headlong into the whole stupendous question. And Zola 
does it! Note-book and kodak in hand the indomitable 
Frenchman conducts the terrified reader through the 
national labyrinths of domestic vice, and at each step, as 
he skilfully ‘‘groups” a typical batch of victims, and 
presses the button, he sings a dirge over depopulated 
France, or a pan to fecundity. The novel isa pseudo- 
medical treatise, a piece of practical propaganda ; it is an 
oration, a sermon, a kinetescope, a campaign against 
Malthusianism; it is also an avalanche, a nightmare, a 
‘* holy terror.” 

Certainly ‘‘ Fécondité” is not art. It is as flat as a 
ground plan, and as metallic as a tea-tray. It contains, 
of course, clever passages and telling realistic descrip- 
tions, but as art the method is all wrong. The subject 


‘* Fécondité ”— 
a Failure 
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could be treated by a real artist by the method of sugges- 
tion—i.e. if Zola had drawn for us a single living woman 
with sad experiences of perverted capacities, the whole sub- 
ject might have loomed up, as background, behind the 
character’s individual, isolated suffering. But Zola has 
tried to drag the question into the foreground; he has 
tried to show the relation of a mass of typical Parisians to 
the subject and to one another. And of course he has 
failed. ‘‘Fécondité” is a frightful muddle, a sort of 
composite photograph very badly taken, and developed on 
the rigid lines of a positive gospel. What zs interesting to 
the critic in latter-day Zolaism is that we see that the 
tendency to the grandiose, to the substitution of cold and 
empty abstractions in the place of the truth of life, is 
eternal in the French nature, and must always be reckoned 
on as likely to break out and overwhelm the delicacy of 
the artistic instinct in the race. Corneille’s rage for the 
unities, David’s passion for classic formalism, Hugo’s 
prodigious and empty rhetoric, Zola’s surrender to the 
abstract conception, all these tendencies are at root one 
and the same thing. It is the tendency to the Grandiose, 
the innate love of rhetoric: where French art escapes it, 
no artis moreconvincing. But for the Grandiose to break 
out and swamp the method itself of a Naturalist, a Realist! 
Truly, this tendency is a most outrageous demon. 
E. G. 


LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, bedglep, near Paternoster Row, 
November 10, 1899. 


My DEAR FANNY,—Deeply do I distrust a Victorian writer’s 
reproduction of England in the eleventh century, and not least 
when that writer is “John Oliver Hobbes.” For the sternness 
that lends what, in my conceit, I may term a masculine quality to 
that illustrious lady’s work is a mental derivation from the Greeks. 
She has gathered up in her incomparable short stories (the long 
novels I leave) odds and ends of our snippety modern life—so full 
of talk and little else—and forced them into telling patterns. It 
was her mission—it may be still her mission—to give sober, 
righteous, almost Jo/zte people, a feeling of fate and a coat of mail 
to wear against it. Why, then, add to that field of spurious inven- 
tions which we may call back-age literature? We have, it is true, 
at least one blunt sentence in Osbern and Ursyne (Lane. 35. 6d. 
net), ¢g. :— 

“One skinful of flesh 
Is not enough to appease our appetite.” 


But how pale, how dim, how bodiless, is the drama beside the back- 
age productions of the robust Mermaid school ! On the whole, I am 
disposed to think that “ John Oliver Hobbes” did not aspire to re- 
create the eleventh century, but that, having in her mind the itch for 
reality, for passions made manifest, she placed her puppets where 
their violence would be least obnoxious to the optimist—namely, 
in that sad, bad world of yore—an England scarcely dry from the 
bloodshed at Hastings. Written partly in blank, and partly in 
rhymed verse, with an occasional subsidence into prose, “ Osbern 
and Ursyne” contains pretty passages and some striking ones :— 


“T follow, not rebellious, 
But conquered by the pride of my own choice.” 
“What words he said, I heard not, 
But now he’s dead, I do remember them, 
And they come back like distant music played 
Behind great gates of bronze and adamant.” 
“O there’s a winged spirit in him, 
That, when our eyes may meet, looks o’er the brim 
Of his humanity.” 
“Eyes washed by grief lose beauty but dust also !” 


One 1s stirred by the keynotes of the drama—a love great 
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enough to make a woman kill her beloved for his good and a love 
great enough ‘to enable a man to commit murder to save his 
sweetheart from a taint. 

Curiously enough I have in my hands at the present moment 
an afercu of another play by “John Oliver Hobbes.” It js 
printed in Frames of Mind (Richards. 53.), a volume of bright 
criticism by that confessed “impressionist,” Mr. A. B. Walkley, 
He praises “The Ambassador” for basing “a dramatic action 
upon common sense, at the very moment when nine playwrights 
out of ten would}base it upon convention.” That is a penetrative 
remark, one which is not likely to be passed, let me add, on 
eleventh-century dramas. Mr. Walkley is an interesting figure, 
whose nimbleness of mind is sometimes his bane. His pen is the 
henchman of every thought that visits him, and, whatever subject 
may occupy him ostensibly, you never can be quite certain who 
will or will not pop into his parlour unexpectedly and join in, 
When Mr. Lecky and Mr. Pater pop into a parlour-chat about 
Mr. Dan Leno, one shares the frolic with a smile ; at times one is 
not so pleased. Impressionism is not very conclusive, but it 
touches spots here and there, and always with a certain intimacy. 
Talk “Walkley” and you will not be a bore. On Joubert (“the 
sleek aphorist”) and on all conventions he is excellent. 

His volume, by its reference to a “ bold, bage man” who does 
not want to meet Jane Austen in Paradise, reminds me that Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn’s fresh and genial volume of essays—TZhe Decay 
of Sensibility ; and other Essays and Sketches (Lane. 55. net)— 
is just out, with the offending remark still in type. Indeed, like 
Jeremiah, after Jehoiakim had incensed him, he has added other 
words to the roll. Think of it—a lady has told him that she and 
her friends swooned in their young days, “of course,” but never 
“unless there was a man present.” For me the classic example 
of sensibility is Miss Wetherell’s heroine Fleda, who, at the end of 
“Queechy” (a charming story, by the way, walgré tout), bursts, 
under the no-longer-agnostical Mr. Carleton’s amorous super- 
vision, into “a gush of tears, every one of which was illumined 
with heart sunshine.” Mr. Gwynn flashes a fine thing every now 
and then—e.g. his remark on Hamlet : “ He cannot suspend his 
sense of humour, this perpetual perception of disparity between 
aim and result, and it paralyses will.” There is one thing I do 
not agree with : “ Except for the first whiff or two, no man smells 
his own tobacco.” But, as you are not a “bachelor maid,” you 
will not understand. Mr. Gwynn is another of your literary 
fléneurs, full of perceptions, but not inclined to thresh a subject 
out ; not edifying, in the root-sense. 

But all this time we’ve kept a Duchess waiting, her Grace of 
Sutherland, the author of One Hour and the Next (Methuen. 6s.). 
And, let me tell you, this is by no means a bad novel, although, 
knowing as we do a most worthy divine whose frénom is Guinness, 
it is really too bad of the Duchess to give us a rather coarsely 
drawn minister, rejoicing in the equally Christian and alcoholic 
name of Bass. The novel deals witha strike, a subject treated 
with considerable vraisemblance. The character of Lester, the 
leading protagonist of the strikers, is an interesting study in 
mingled passion and cynicism. I find it hard to believe that he 
crooned over a child in a public-house, but there is vitality in his 
romanticism and much pathos in the waking-up from love’s dream 
of the foolish maiden who became his typewriter. For you that 
typewriter’s woe will suffice for a nice, quiet, comfortable cry, all 
by yourself (like Joe in “ Littke Women”) ; children require ruder 
fare. And where will you find a grosser tale than “ Bluebeard”? 
Children love it. It has absolutely no moral, for the chances are 
that the lady’s head would certainly have been cut off if she had 
not yielded to her curiosity and been forewarned as it were. 

Howbeit, here has Mr. Crane been working well with Mr. 
Lane, the votes of infants to obtain. The result is B/uebeard's 
Picture Book (4s. 6d.), richly coloured and gladsome to the eye. 
Of Mr. Arthur Waugh and Mr. William Nicholson’s Zhe Square 
Book (Heinemann) let it be said that Mr. Nicholson’s simple but 
extraordinary illustrations of animals in brown and black produce 
an effect which grown-up people will appreciate quite as much as 
children. The verses are so-so ; at times a little vulgar methinks, 
or is there a taste for namby-pamby lurking in yours faithfully, 

B. ROUSER? 
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THE NOVELIST AS FARMER 


Mr. RIDER HAGGARD has written an extremely suggestive as 
well as a pleasant and charming record of “A Farmer's Year” 
(Longmans, Green. 75. 6d.). It seems to be entirely frank and 
honest ; all the more credit, therefore, to him if the outcome is 
more cheerful than the dismal prelude. He describes in the 
opening pages what we have come to regard as the normal type 
of East Anglian farm. It was a holding of 195 acres, purchased 
for £6,000 in 1868 by his father-in-law, Major Margitson. At 
that time it was let for £252, the tenant paying the tithe of £35. 
In 1881 the rent had fallen to £200. The tenant could not stand 
against the bad times that began with 1879, and went bankrupt. 
So did his immediate successor. Mr. Haggard himself then 
wished to take the farm in hand, but was informed by an expert 
that the consequence would be a dead loss. The same man valued 
the land at no more than £8 an acre, and rather than take that 
sum Mr. Haggard let it for £50, out of which the landlord has to 
pay a tithe now declined to £25. He therefore receives £25 a 
year net for 195 acres. Those who know the excellent report on 
Norfolk which Mr. Rew made for the Agricultural Commission 
will find nothing very exceptional in this history. 

When Mr. Haggard began his commonplace book, in 1898, 
he expected to unfold a similar tale. The wail of depression 
rises from nearly every page, and at the last he seems to be 
considerably embarrassed at having to explain away a profit 
of £422 15s. 4a. And the very manner in which he gets rid 
of it points to some extraordinary and agreeable change. He 
had farmed in all 365 acres, of which 250 belonged to himself, 
and the remainder was hired, his payment for rent, rates, and taxes 
appearing in the account as £215. In explaining away his gross 
profit of £422, he first credits himself with rent at £1 per acre for 
the 250 acres of his own he has been farming. That is perfectly 
correct, but Squire Haggard must be more satisfied with Farmer 
Haggardthan he is, say, with the tenant who yields hima net £25 for 
i195 acres—a mere half-crown an acre. Next he claims 4 per cent., 
or £80 on the £2,000 capital laid out. Most reasonable ; but 
surely a very great improvement on the state of affairs that ended 
in two successive bankruptcies! Further, he claims a modest £20 
for managing the farm, and who could grudge it, seeing the 
results? After all, the farmer is left with £70 to live upon—no 
princely sum, it is true, but, added to the interest of his capital, 
forming at least a living wage. If Mr. Haggard had been a 
working farmer who managed for himself, it is obvious that he 
would have had to live on £70+ £80+ £20=£170. He would 
also have had the satisfaction of paying his landlord £250+a large 
proportion of £215, say £365 altogether—a very happy result. 

It amazes one the more because there is nothing extraordinary 
in the character of the tillage. Mr. Haggard has gone in for 
plain solid farming of the old-fashioned style. He seems to have 
paid little heed to the smaller sources of income ; the fowl-run 
brought him in nothing to speak of, and his dairy, if it was not 
conducted at a loss, must be a model for all England. “We are 
now making,” he says on p. 207, “about 67 lbs. of butter a week, 
which is fetching tenpence and elevenpence a pound.” On p. 190 
he protests that he cannot make butter pay at 9d. a pound. 
Every owner of a pedigree herd will endorse this complaint. The 
milk of red-polled cows is classed among those with small fat 
globules, and does not yield so large a proportion of butter as 
shorthorns or Guernseys—to say nothing of Jerseys. It probably 
takes between two and three gallons of milk to yield a pound of 
butter, Nevertheless it would appear that Mr. Haggard can 
really compete on equal terms with the factory-made butter of the 
Danes. If so, itis a pity he does not get his neighbours together 
and start a large co-operative butter-factory for the supply of the 
London market. Again, Mr. Haggard declares that his policy asa 
farmer has been to lessen the corn acreage in every possible way. 
Perhaps he is right, and may remain right fora year or two. Itcannot 
be for long. We have had abundant proof in the last two years— 
We are having it at this moment—that the wheat market is in- 
calculable, In 1893 wheat streamed over here at little more than— 
and sometimes less than—2os. a quarter ; yet in 1808 the cry of 
bread riots and famine were heard over many parts of Europe. 
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Population is swarming up, more quickly than, perhaps, we deem, 
on its food supply ; and the acres to be taken in can now be 
numbered. Never in the world’s history has an over-plentifulness 
of food endured for any but a brief space, and no great power of 
prophecy is needed to foretell that at no distant day the very low 
prices will be of the past. Mr. Haggard, Mr. Sewell Read, and 
others may spare their lamenting—spare their outcries for Pro- 
tection Bounties or other artificial aids. Those ever-increasing 
millions of populous streets rising the whole world over create a 
demand for food fast outgrowing the pace of supply. Un- 
consciously and almost unwillingly Mr. Rider Haggard has shown 
that the tide has turned—it will presently be in full stream—and we 
shall see whether an abundance or dearth be the easier to abide. 

Even as matters stand the natural growth of the population 
has had a marked effect on English land. These large towns of 
ours annually demand more milk—supplying which keeps much 
land and many men in employment ; they want more fresh fruit 
and vegetables, more eggs and fowls and chickens, and rabbit and 
game ; more of everything that land produces. Things cannot 
therefore grow worse. A few, say twenty, years ago the world 
tapped a new food supply, and for the moment had more than its 
need ; but these are the very circumstances in which mouths 
multiply, and so already the horn of abundance is beginning to 
gush less freely. That is the one great fact of importance in the 
agricultural outlook of to-day. In England and Wales there are 
six million more people since the depression began—the very fact 
that all the milk for them has to be provided by English cows 
makes an appreciable difference in husbandry. 


REVIEWS 


THE DECLINE OF MR. LECKY 


“The Map of Life.” By William Edward Hartpole Lecky. 
London: Longmans. Ios. 6d. 


ONE of the most curious anomalies clinging to the British House 
of Commons is the fact that it nearly always includes two or 
three men whose names actually mean something in the world of 
intelligence. Of course this infusion of mind is never powerful 
enough to produce any sort of national disaster or to agitate the 
mass so thoroughly that the friends of the common member fail 
to recognise their own kindred from the Gallery. The question 
that occurs to one is, not so much what has the House gained by 
the presence of an alien or dissolvent quantity in its midst, but 
rather how much has the value of that quantity been diminished 
by the incidents of its journey thither or the fact of its arrival? 
An ingenious friend explains to us the theory of commercial values 
—say, why we do not get an enormous deal of coal into our cellar 
for twenty shillings—by describing on a piece of paper four 
rectangular parallelograms which grow smaller by degrees and 
beautifully less. The largest of these squares, he says, represents 
your twenty shillingsworth of coal in the pit ; the next at the rail- 
way ; the next at the coal merchant’s; the next at your door. 
The difference between the largest and smallest represents what 
you have had to surrender to honest toil and economic blackmail 
in the attempt to get your purchase brought home; and from the 
first step to the last you have been paying your way, sof 7m money, 
but in coal, Well, from Newcastle to anywhere is not a farther 
cry than from the heights of speculation to the depths of the 
House of Commons, and therefore by the time a man with some 
reputation as a thinker has achieved that journey one almost 
expects to find that his bulk and importance as a mental quantity 
is somewhat wasted down. Nor is this, save in the case of men 
of great temperament as well as stout intellect, the end of the 
lessening process. For the atmosphere of the House, as even 
Mr. Lecky would appear to confess, has a rare power of effecting 
shrinkages—shrinkages of conceit, perhaps, but certainly shrink- 
ages of the enthusiasm, the moral courage, and the belief in 
impossible things, which are not only the triple-expansion engine 
of the mind and morals of men, but have also done all the “ prac- 
tical work” in the world that has ever been worth doing. “ Par- 
liamentary life,” says our author, “has many merits, but it has a 
manifest tendency to encourage short views.” On this occasion 
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Mr. Lecky may be permitted to speak for the whole House ; for, 
indeed, we feel that Parliamentary life has collaborated with a 
common-sense Philosopher in producing a treatise on Conduct, 
Character, and Happiness which even the most “intelligent” 
member may read with understanding, and not even a political 
agent will disparage as airy or unpractical. 

For the rest, a book that covers so much ground cannot be 
examined in detail. Generally, however, Mr. Lecky seems dis- 
posed either to see problems where most men would see a very 
simple and coherent line of practice, or to accept existing practice 
as relatively final where others would see but a fair occasion for 
immediate experiment in the direction of better things. Thus he 
cites the advocate’s defence of guilty persons as an instance of 
compromise, and inquires into the morality of the situation as if 
it were a case of conscience. So far from the existing practice 
being a moral compromise, nothing could be more demoralising, 
or would more quickly make nugatory every provision for securing 
justice, than the assumption, if it once prevailed, that the moral 
merits of a case were in any sense indicated by the acceptance or 
rejection of a brief in a particular quarter. “Law,” says Aristotle, 
“is Reason freed from human Passion,” and by passion he means 
all the things—including véc/ame and snobbery as well as malice 
and suggestion—which are capable of warping the judgments of 
men. 

Mr. Lecky is in his most characteristic vein when he says the 
honest Member will do well to acquiesce in certain conditions of 
Parliamentary life, because “he cannot essentially alter them.” 
Perhaps he cannot ; but if he does not try, they will certainly get 
worse. In any case, it would be more seemly in a philosopher to 
preach the truth, which has already found its way into the better 
class of infant schools, that everything on earth can be altered, 
and that the only reason why we do not alter the law of gravita- 
tion is merely that the existing arrangement suits with our con- 
venience very well. 

Parliamentary life apparently has taught Mr. Lecky to dis- 
course now like the ghost of Martin Tupper, and now like the 
living soul of Miss Pinkerton. “ Drunkenness, sensuality, gambling, 
habitual extravagance and self-indulgence, if they become the 
pleasures of youth, will almost infallibly lead to the ruin of a life.” 
True, O Tupper! Yet we are not hastily to reprobate those 
leaders of society whose delightful lives are described at p. 265, on 
the specious ground that they are “sacrificing the duties of 
domestic life” to a multifarious and merry-go-round external 
activity. For, says Miss Pinkerton (p. 266), ‘Education has now 
assumed such forms and attained such standards that usually for 
many hoursin the day the education of the young in a wealthy 
family isin the hands of Accomplished Specialists.’ Of course, 
Mr. Lecky has neglected, as Miss Pinkerton would never have 
done, to italicise in this passage the various equivalents for the 
blessed word Mesopotamia. On the other hand, the Semiramis of 
Hammersmith might have paled or blushed at the severe wisdom 
which writes (p. 249): “ Other elements of character which we 
might wish to be away are often better treated in the way of mar 
riage, that is, by a judicious regulation and harmless application, 
than in the way of asceticism or attempted suppression.” In the 
next sentence we are told, not for the first time explicitly nor for 
the fiftieth by implication, that “it is possible for men, if not in 
educating themselves, at least in educating others, to pitch their 
standards and ideals too high.” No doubt the danger exists, but 
Mr. Lecky does what he can to keep us right. Further on there 
is a whole chapter on marriage ; practically, good advice to those 
about to choose a wife. Here Mr. Lecky reminds us of the French 
mother, of whom Meredith says that she would be worthy of the 
crown of wisdom if she did not so consistently leave love out of 
account in the calculations which she makes for her girl. This 
chapter is indeed very “old and formal,” and such as many a good 
mother would address to her son ; and we can honestly say that 
the more that son was an egoistic and exemplary young hog, the 
more would the maternal reasoning commend itself to whatever 
served him in place of a soul. 

Finally, when we try to explain how it comes that a book 
embodying the views of a man of Mr. Lecky’s status in literature 
inspires in us so little of the spirit of praise, we are fain to 
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remember that the writer is an illuminatus who has run an eyil 
intellectual course. He passed from the large study of the moral 
and intellectual tendencies of a remote era to become immersed 
in the detailed study of a definite, and not particularly lovely 
period of modern political history. There he developed one 
interest which precipitated the next step to Avernus, and brought 
the Thinker who had become a Political Historian to take his 
place among the common or garden party Politicians of our own 
hour. At each of these stages he has doubtless had his eyes 
opened wider to the facts in the vicinity, and his views shortened 
to suit. He has seen that the amount of pure truth which— 
according to general agreement—can be applied in human affairs 
at any one time is enormously small, and that a very gentle play 
of thought indeed is what is wanted to keep the machine of 
civilised life running smoothly. Being dispassionate as well as 
intelligent, Mr. Lecky has made his peace with the environment, 
and received from it a large addition to his philosophy of life. In 
any case, “ The Map of Life” is an important work, and contains 
a great many good passages, though one rises from reading it with 
a sense that the Philistines are on one’s back. 


THE REGENERATION OF CUBA 


“Industrial Cuba. Being a Study of Present Commercial and 
Industrial Conditions, with Suggestions as to the Opportunities 
presented in the Island for American Capital, Enterprise, 
and Labour.” By Robert P. Porter, Special Commissioner 
for the United States to Cuba and Porto Rico. New York 
and London: Putnam’s Sons. 5s. 


THE American Government, with that directness of outlook 
and action which is characteristic of the country, resolved to 
present to its citizens a clear and full account of the openings in 
Cuba for American enterprise. With this object Mr. Porter 
visited the island, examined over 500 witnesses, and spent nearly 
seven months in the work of investigation. The result is the 
book before us, cram full of facts and statistics, carefully sifted and 
analysed, and well and liberally illustrated. It presents a view of 
the island, with its 6,500 miles of coast line, its sparse population, 
and its neglect of almost everything that goes for civilisation and 
progress, which is as interesting to students of colonisation in the 
larger sense as it must be to the commercial pioneer who merely 
seeks his opportunity. 

We have here set before us some of the practical aspects of 
two of the most far-reaching subjects which at present perplex 
the minds of statesmen—the difficulties of Imperial expansion on 
the one hand, and the opposing theories of Colonial administra- 
tion on the other. Spain has for many years held Cuba, not for 
the good of the country or its inhabitants, but with the short- 
sighted idea that it could be so administered as to add to the 
resources of the Mother Country rather than to its own. Spain 
compelled Cuba to buy goods from it which could have been 
bought in other markets at lower prices. Not only were the prices 
exorbitant, but the articles were of inferior quality, and all kinds 
of machinery were antiquated and of ancient and primitive types. 
By this means Spain not only lost the trade of Cuba but the island 
itself. This is the moral of the story as it affects the aims of 
colonisation. 

The measures necessary on the part of the expanding Power 
to re-invigorate the institutions and re-arrange the fiscal system 
bring out suggestively enough the nature of the task and the 
character of the enterprise to which the United States have set 
their hands. The Americans found Cuba practically without 
Government, entirely without sanitation, destitute of roads or 
police, without laws or systems, a beautiful and luxurious paradise 
minus the rudiments of civilised life. No doubt such a book as 
this is of more interest beyond the Atlantic than here. But, as a 
collection of facts bearing upon one of the most living subjects of 
our time, and one of the most interesting experiments in govern- 
ment, it can never be without its uses in the widest sense and to 
all nations. The book is well got up, and, as indicated, excellently 
illustrated. 

On the principle that the presentation of a single aspect of a 
country’s life gives an impression of the whole, the reader will turr 
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with some interest to the chapter on Transportation. Many of 
the roads are so rough that the modern carriage-builder has not 
devised a vehicle strong enough to stand the strain, or light 
enough to be hauled, or comfortable enough to be endured, The 
yolante, says Mr. Porter, drawn by one, two, or three horses, is 
the only possible form of vehicular travel. This vehicle, he tells 
us, consists of a two-seated bed, swung low on leather straps from 
the axle of two very large wheels, very wide apart, with shafts 
fifteen feet long. This peculiar gearing relieves the jolting, 
removes the danger of upsetting, and makes vo/am/e riding really 
endurable on rough roads, and a languorous luxury where the 
roads are good and meander among the waving palms and 
tropical vegetation of the gentle rolling valleys. Could anything 
be more strikingly illustrative of the mixture of luxury and semi- 
barbarism in Cuba than the picture which these sentences convey? 


ROCOCO AND REMBRANDT 


« French Painters of the Eighteenth Century.” By Lady Dilke. 
London: George Bell & Sons. 28s. net. 


A PERIOD so unique as that which witnessed the end of the old 
régime in France was bound to produce a school of painting 
markedly different from anything in the history of modern art. 
The names of Watteau, Lancret, Pater, Boucher, Fragonard, and 
their confréres stand for a distinctive and characteristic epoch, and 
Lady Dilke, passing over the other schools, has devoted this hand- 
some volume to a century more susceptible of feminine interpreta- 
tion than the sterner and profounder periods that surround it. 
“When I began to look at the art of France in the eighteenth 
century,” writes our author, “I could get no work giving general 
information or even suggesting where one might look for it... . 
This is why I have spent several years in finding out what I 
wanted to know, and since everyone cannot have at hand the 
necessary books, or even command the leisure to consult them, it 
has seemed to me that there was room for an ‘ouvrage d’en- 
semble’” And this is what Lady Dilke gives us. 

Beginning with a brief sketch of the extinct Royal Academy 
that fell with the Revolution—an Academy more monopolist and 
corrupt with abuse than even the generality of such entities—our 
author proceeds to dissect that body, and introduces us to its 
individual members and the conditions under which they worked. 
The result is many interesting pages of biography and criticism 
devoted to men whose works have a permanent interest, a subtle 
flavouring of their own, that must always win for them a promi- 
nence. The pseudo-classic conventions that our own masters, 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, could not escape, held full sway, and 
decoration, with its showers of nymphs and Cupids, occupied 
brushes that were all for a pink-and-white nudity. The Court—a 
medley of princes and their mistresses, a decadent aristocracy and 
its parasites—was the art patron of the day. With the occupations 
and diversions cf this circle the painter busied himself creating a 
fragile world of Dresden-china figures whose exquisite triviality 
is at once a pleasure and a regret. The portraits of the day 
separate the principals from the prevailing drama; and, as we 
look down this gallery of painted and powdered marquises and 
richly clad noblemen, we understand to the full how inevitable 
was the Revolution. 

Lady Dilke’s pages are crowded with valuable information, a 
trifle too much so for comfort perhaps ; but nevertheless she suc- 
ceeds in her endeavour, and leaves on the reader a general and 
varied impression of the artistic movement with which she is con- 
cerned. Messrs. Bell have handsomely seconded her efforts, pro- 
ducing a volume full of fine examples from the work of the period, 
a book that is printed with care and taste, and, despite its size, 
none too heavy to handle. 


“Rembrandt van Rijn and his Work.” By Malcolm Bell. 
London: George Bell & Sons. 255. 


This is another handsome volume full of fine reproductions in 
monochrome. The author has catered rather for the general 
reader than for the critic or enthusiast, and gives a very sound 
and correct biography and review of a master whose life has 
suffered much from misstatement and misunderstanding. Mr. Bell 
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has been wise enough to put aside all the earlier biographies, and, 
equipped with the latest and most recent information about his 
subject, draws for us a true and sympathetic portrait of one of the 
greatest figures in the history of art. Specially interesting are the 
chapters devoted to Rembrandt’s etchings, a field less traversed 
than the memorable series of paintings that have attracted every 
writer on matters artistic. Throughout Mr. Bell is informing ; 
his views have the support of all that is best in criticism, and he 
commands a style that is at once readable and solid. 


RUS ET URBE 
“ Princess Feather.” By A.C. Inchbold. London: Hutchinson. 6s. 


MRs. INCHBOLD may be congratulated forthwith on having pro- 
duced a novel with stuff in it. Nowadays such a piece of work 
is, indeed, all too rare. So that when it comes along one ought to 
feel grateful. The story belongs, perhaps, to the gezre of Mr. 
Hardy. That is to say, it deals for the most part with naked 
rusticity, the rusticity of Sussex instead of Wessex. Mrs. Inch- 
bold’s bold, bad, bucolic villain—smuggler, blackguard, and 
“ Captain of the Straw Boots Shearing Company ”—is a creature 
to be reckoned with. So, too, is that gentleman’s cast-off love, 
Sue Fogden by name, and something of a tigress by nature. As 
for Elizabeth Kemp, otherwise “ Princess Feather,” she begins as 
maid to a certain Lady Apreece, is wedded in haste to the “ Straw 
Boots Captain,” and, of course, repents at leisure. Her wooing, 
her honeymoon trip to the delightful village of Alfriston, in the 
company of a waggon-load of drunken clowns, the narrowness, 
squalor, and pain of her early married life, and her ultimate sale 
at a “wife auction,” are set before us in a manner which is at once 
powerful and sufficiently restrained. The picture, as a whole, 
touches the heart ; but Mrs. Inchbold brings us, through much 
tribulation, to a sweet ending, and leaves us well satisfied. There 
is nothing mawkish or mealy-mouthed from cover to cover of this 
moving history. At the same time one meets with nothing which 
has been written gratuitously or to capture the garbage-hunters. 
We shall hope to see “A. C. Inchbold” on the title-pages of 
further volumes. 


“Red Pottage.” By Mary Cholmondeley. London: Edward 
Arnold. 6s. 


It is by no means an ideal society to which Miss Cholmondeley 
introduces us in this most enthralling book. The men are not all 
brave ; not all the women are chaste; but everyone on this 
crowded stage is real, lives, and possesses distinct identity. And, 
despite the somewhat dzarre nature of the central incident, people 
and plot itself are convincing. With an artistic inevitability, rare 
and very satisfying, a master Mage has set us down in their midst, 
and even after we have read we are in no way conscious that we 
are being told about these people. They ave, and immensely 
interesting we find them. 

Hester Gresley, the sensitive, fragile genius, and Rachel West, 
a woman of noble sincerity and simplicity of character singularly 
refreshing in these days of complex heroines, are two women who 
will rank high among the women of modern fiction. Their friend- 
ship, “a friendship which is not the solitary affection of an empty 
heart nor the deepest affection of a full one, but which, neverthe- 
less, lightens the burden of this world and lays its pure hand 
upon the next,” is beautiful, and beautifully described. 

The study of Lady Newhaven, whose unfaithfulness to her 
husband causes both his death and that of Hugh Scarlett, is a 
masterpiece of pitiless analysis :— 


“ Few of us have the power of saying anything we intend 
to say. But Lady Newhaven had that power, and enjoyed 
also in consequence a profound belief in her prophetic 
instincts ; while others, Hugh not excepted, detected a pre- 
meditated tone in her conversation, and a sense of incongruity 
between her remarks and the occasion which called them 
forth.” 


Miss Cholmondeley knows her world, but in wedding the 
widowed Lady Newhaven to Captain Pratt, the only irredeemable 
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cai in the book, she metes out a poetic justice which verges on the 
vengeful. The genial scholarly bishop and Hester Gresley’s 
pedantic parson brother are well contrasted, and there is a per- 
fectly delightful Dick Vernon, a vine-grower in Australia, who 
will leave every reader his good friend. 


“‘ Miss Malevolent.” London: Greening. 3s. 6d. 


The anonymous author of “ The Hypocrite” returns again to 
the charge. “When my last book appeared,” he remarks, in a 
preface to the present volume, “it was said in various quarters 
that some of the characters in it were faithful portraits of well- 
known living people. In order to prevent another such mis- 
conception, I beg to say that ‘Miss Malevolent’ contains no 
portraits whatever; so no one need be offended.” Then the 
anonymous author of “The Hypocrite” proceeds to make por- 
traits—or shall we say fancy sketches ?—beneath which everybody 
acquainted with a certain high-falutin’ corner of literary London 
will infallibly set the names of living people—‘I beg to say, 
&c.,” notwithstanding. None of these portraits can be con- 
sidered too faithful, it is true, and none of them need give 
offence. Wherefore, we suppose, “no one need be offended.” 
For all that, there are portraits. On the male side we 
are introduced to an artist, a poet, a priest, sundry journalists 
(of sorts), a gentleman who plays the piano, and a sheer ass or 
bounder-lunatic who, after an adolescence of fantastic frivolity, 
unaccountably takes thought and goes home to his mother. And, 
on the female side, we have the wife of the artist afore-mentioned 
(rather an insignificant figure, by the way), a jocose matron (one of 
those useful persons who keep open house for the young), and, of 
course, Miss Malevolent herself—/ons e¢ origo of the bulk of the 
bother. With the artist, the artist’s wife, and the malevolent stirrer- 
up-of-strife for principal puppets, and the rest of the “ characters ” 
handy when required, the anonymous author of “ The Hypocrite” 
furnishes forth a clever, if not over-wise story, culminating in 
tragedy of a quite original brand. Though the book is written in 
an airy kind of way, and marred by a great many flashes of very 
cheap wit, it interests in the main, and is not without real merit. 
And among readers who have a taste in what may be termed 
cultured vulgarity, it will no dout pass for an ideal producticn. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Mr. SWINBURNE is to the fore this week with a second non- 
copyright war sonnet. He begins well— 


“ The wave that breaks against a forward stroke 

Beats not the swimmer back, but thrills him through 
With joyous trust to win his way anew 

Through stronger seas than first upon him broke 

And triumphed. England’s iron-tempered oak 
Shrank not when Europe’s might against her grew 
Full, and her sun drank up her foes like dew, 

And lion-like from sleep her strength awoke.” 


But the sextet, besides being bad in form, is, if anything, a trifle 
cryptic :— 


“ As bold in fight as bold in breach of trust 
We find our foes, and wonder not to find, 
Nor grudge them praise whom honour may not bind : 
But loathing more intense than speaks disgust 
Heaves England’s heart, when scorn is bound to greet 
Hunters and hounds whose tongues would lick their feet.” 


What do the last three lines mean? The verses, by the way, are 
entitled “ Reverse.” 

In the advertising columns of a contemporary we find Mr. 
Swinburne’s “Rosamund” (crown 8vo., buckram, gilt top, 6s.) 
recommended by paragraphs over the signature of Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne. Surely, there is too much honour here for some- 
body. Or can it be a case of Pye putting in a good word for 
Pope? 
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Mr. Robert Buchanan contributes to the Sunday Special some 
distinctly entertaining “memories” of Robert Browning. Though 
altogether strenuous and stimulating as regards the written word 
Browning the man, it appears, always seemed to Mr. Buchanan 
“a singularly uninspiring and even dispiriting person. In cop. 
versing with him it was difficult to believe that he had sounded 
the note of personal aspiration, of personal devotion and passion 
with such magnificent power and even tenderness. For want of “ 
better word, I should describe the tone of his intellect as ‘ worldly,’ 
by which I mean that spiritually unimportant things interested 
him, and that he had little or no vital sympathy with the masses 
or with the forlorner struggles of Humanity.” 


This, after all, fits in pretty accurately with a good deal that 
Browning has written. For lowly life in its romantic aspects he 
had, of course, as keen and friendly an eye as any poet of this 
century. But the common, stodgy, suffering man, bereft of every- 
thing but appetite and pain, was not in his way. On the other 
hand, Browning went one better in the matter of sympathy than 
Tennyson ; because while Tennyson was practically unable to 
tolerate society of any kind, Browning did manage to interest 
himself in the deau monde, which, despite its abounding im. 
perfections, is still part of humanity. 


Mr. Buchanan reminds us, too, that at one period of his life 
Browning was a fierce and terrible anti-Whitmanite. “ No words 
were strong enough, no terms indignant enough, to express my 
host’s loathing and contempt for poor Walt, and chiefly on moral 
grounds!” We believe we are correct in stating, however, that 
before his death the “ rugged, unreadable poet ” of our own country 
learnt to respect, if not quite to love, his “rugged unreadable” 
brother of the American continent. 


The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson that Mr. Sidney 
Colvin has edited with so much care appear next week. They 
will make a genial book, one that the lover of good literature 
must treasure, and the curious will dip into for its records of 
living men. Here we see the versatility of a temperament that 
was so many things to so many men. To the student of ‘con- 
temporary letters nothing more delightful could exist than the 
thousand and one glimpses the book will afford of those 
writers who are more remarkable for their works than for 
their public confidences. Robert Louis Stevenson knew and 
corresponded with the half-dozen big men who shared an eminence 
equal to his own ; and besides these there are an engaging variety 
of friends and relations who were written to heartily and merrily 
and sadly, as the day went. These letters will remain among the 
best. 


Several weeks ago we were able to announce the discovery of 
two unpublished romances by Alexandre Dumas. The work of 
translating these from the crabbed manuscript, a page of which 
we reproduced in facsimile at the time, has delayed the publica- 
tion of these new stories. It is only this week that Mr. and Mrs. 
Home Gordon have had the satisfaction of seeing the result of 
their labours bound and placed upon the bookstalls. “The Snow 
on Shah-Dagh” and “ Ammalet Bey” are the titles of the stories, 
which together fill 480 pages of good print. They promise an 
exciting half-dozen hours if one may judge by the numerous refer- 
ences to lethal weapons and horseflesh that reward a casual 
examination of the volume. 


Does the reader desire a pleasant trip back to the middle of 
the last century? Does he care to meet Colley Cibber—gold- 
laced, highly powdered, and diamonded—praising the dead and 
satirising the living ; unamiable, certainly, but a more consider- 
able personage than Pope in his malevolence would have the 
world believe? Does the reader wish to be in and of the world 
that worshipped Peg Woffington, or the world that hated her, of 
which Kitty Clive was one of the most fascinating figures? Alb 
this, and much more, he might have managed fairly well already 
by means of Charles Reade’s “ Peg Woffington” ; but Mr. George 
Allen’s new edition, with the admirable illustrations by Mr. Hugh 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY ‘THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ DEEDS THAT 
WON THE EMPIRE.” 


In 4 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 68, each. 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE : the 
Story of the Great War (1793-1815). By W. H. FITcuEett, LL.D., Author of 
“ Deeds that Won the Empire,” ‘* Fights for the Flag,” &c. 

Vol. 1, From the Low Countries to Egynt, 


1S READY, and the remaining Volumes will be published at intervals, 





NEW WORK FOR JUVENILES BY HIS HONOUR JUDGE PARRY. 
Now ready, small 4to. 6s. With Illustrations by ArnetsTan RuspEN, 


THE SCARLET HERRING, aod other Stories. 


By His Honour udge Epwarp Apporr Parry, Author of ‘' Katawampus : its 
‘|reatment and Cure,” ‘* Butter-Scotia.” 
*.* Also an Edition of 50 Copies, printed on Japanese vellum and bound in white. 
Price 218. net. Each copy signed by the Author and numbered. 
On November 15. In 2 Volumes, With 2 Portraits of the Author. 
Large crown 8vo. 2ts. 


MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST. 
By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 
With an Introduction by HERR BRANDES, 

Awork of unusual interest. Hardly any man of this generation has 
had a more varied and adventurous life than Prince Kropotkin, the 
famous Russian revolutionist. Apart from the fascination of the 
story, the book is of great value for its views of European social and 
political conditions. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


By “One Who Has Kept a Diary.” Revised, Enlarged, and Cheaper Edition. 
With Frontispiece. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW S!X-SHILLING ‘NOVELS. 
ADAM GRIGSON. By Mrs. De La Pasture, 


Author of ‘‘ Deborah of Tod's,” &c. 

“With more experience of literary methods, Mrs. De La Pasture may hope to 
cccupy the p'ace in literature left vacant by the late Mrs. Oliphant.” —A theneum. 

“Very elabors ate, very fine work......-.at every turn mz aking strong appeals to 
human sympathy.” —Bookman, 


SWORD AND ASSEGAI. By Anna Howarth, 


Author of “‘ Jan: an Afrikander,” ‘‘ Katrina: a Tale of the Karoo,” &c. 
“A tale of thrilling adventure, told in simple, clear, and vigorous English ; the 
haracters and the incidents are made real; the interest of the reader is seized at the 
begit yning and held to the end of the book,’ _ Scotsman. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE LATEST DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
VOL. I. NOW READY. 
Super royal re price, cloth, zos. net; half leather, 25s. net. 
To be completed in Four Volumes.) 


ENCYCLOP DIA BIBLICA: 


a Dic- 


tionary of the Bible. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Cueyne, M.A., D.D., Oriel 
Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and formerly Fellow 
of Balliol College, Canon of Rochester; and J. St THERLAND Brack, M.A, 
LL.D., Assistant Editor of the “ Encyclor zdia Britannica.’ 
Special terms offered for Sets till November 30. Prospectus with particulars 
on application. 
The British Weekly says: “ If this dictionary is anything it gamed without fear 
ard without favour the actual truth, so far as it is known at present. +.We doubt 
whether any Encyclopedia of the Bible, whether English or foreign, is so full of new 


and solidly built up material relating to the Bible.’ 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF SCOTLAND 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. H. Grey 

GraHam. Demy 8vo. cloth, 2 vols. price 24s. 

‘ These two volumes are as fascinating as any novel, and we can confidently predict 
chen ut they will rank as a valuable contribution to Scottish history........ These two 
volumes do not contain a single dull page. They are closely packed with quotations 
and extracts which show how minutely Mr. Graham has explored his subject, and he 
has carefully winnowed the chaff from the grain. He gives us history in its most 
delectable form.” —7he Daily Telegraph. 


NATURALISM AND AGNOSTICISM 


(THE GIFFORD LECTURES), delivered before the University of 
—— in the years 1896-98, by James Warp, Sc.D., Hon. LL.D., Edin- 
burgh, Professor of Mental Philoso sphy and Logic in the University of Cam- 
bridge. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, price 18s. net. 

** Every student of metaphysics is bound to read it. "—The Saturday Review. 


RESEARCHES IN THE HISTORY OF 


BOOT OmsOe. By Prof. E. Nys, LL.D. Translated by N. F. and 
. R. Drynurst. Crown 8vo. cloth, price és. 

eo The growth of commercial and industrial Europe, the beginnings of free labour 
and free trade, the development of our modern system of money and banking, and the 
institution of modern commercial law and of the modern systems of mercantile and 
commercial warfare for economical ‘supremacy, which has lasted right up to the present 
day—these are ¢ tealt with in the spirit of the P vhilosophic historian i in a manner that must 

certainly be suggestive and helpful to the student of economics.” 

The Newcastle Chronicle. 


NEWTONS LAWS OF MOTION. 


By Professor P. G. Tart, M.A., Sec. R.S.E., Author of “ Light,’ '‘ Properties of 
Matter,” and “ Dynamics.” Crown Svo. cloth, price ts. 6d. net. 
‘It is something more than a text book, and its author’s name is a guarantee of its 
value.” —Literature. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 











MACMILLAN & €O.’S NEW BOOKS. 


RUBYARD KIPLING’S NEW VOLUME. 
TWENTY-SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


STALKY & CO. 


Extra crown $vo red cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


NEW wor ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


With Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE REAL FRENCH REVOLUTIONIST. 


By HENRY JEPHSON, 


Author of “‘ The Platfor m-— its Rise and Progress.” 


MACMILLAN’S NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. gilt tops, 6s. each. 
THIRTEENTH THOUSAND IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
By EGERTON CASTLE. 


YOUNG APRIL. 


With Illustrations. 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ A breezy and very ately graceful tale, as fresh and 
iuspiriting as the April which suggests its title.......+/ A delightful tale well told.” 


By the Author of “‘MORRICE BUCKLER.” 


FIFTH THOUSAND. 
MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY. 
ol ESTMINS TER GAZETTE.—" We are held at the finest edge of attention 


By A. E. W. MASON. 
om first to last.” 


Fy DAISY HUGH PRYCE. 


VYALDA HANEM. 


THE ROMANCE OF A TURKISH HARIM. 


as PALL MALL GAZETTE,—" Always interesting, and its pathetic close i 
imple and touching.” 


w 


By U. L. SILBERARD. 


THE ENCHANTER. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London, 


| 


GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE REDEMPTION OF EGYPT. 


By W. Basi. Worsrotp, M.A., Author of “ South Africa.” With 4 Illustra- 
tions in Colour, 20 Full-page and 7° Text Illustrations from Sketches and 
Photographs by the Author. Cloth, gilt top, 352 pages, extra fep. 4to. 25s. net. 

The object of this volume is to represent the physical and social characteristics 
of Egypt in connection with the work of political reorganisation and industrial 
development now in progress. [Fust out. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 


Twenty-three Essays by various Authors on Social, Personal, Political, and 
Economic Problems and Obligations. Edited by the Rev. J. E. Hanp, with 
Preface by the Rev. CHARLES Gore, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 528 pages, 
6s. net. [Fust out. 


THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 


A New Prose Translation, with Essays, Literary and Mythological. By 
ANDREW LANG. Illustrated with 7 Photogravure Plates, and 7 Half-tone sub- 
jects from old Greek Sculptures. Crown 8vo. 272 pages, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
net. [Fust out. 


PEG WOFFINGTON. 


3y CuaRLes Reape. A New Edition, with 74 Illustrations, besides Initials and 

Cover, by HuGH Tuomson, and an Introduction by Austin Dozson. Crown 

8vo. 352 pages, cloth, gilt top or edges, 6s. [Fust out. 
Also 200 Special Copies on Arnold's Hand-made Paper. Super royal 
9, 308. net. 


TALES FROM BOCCACCIO. 


Rendered into English by Josep Jacons, with an Introduction. Also 20 
Full-page Designs, Illustrated Borders to each Story, and a Cover by Byam 
Suaw. Pott 4to. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Fust out. 


AN ANIMAL ALPHABET BOOK. 


In 30 Designs, printed in Red and Black, with cover and Verses. By Sara M. 
FALtOoN. Pott oblong, Cover in Colours, 2s. 6d [Fust out. 


A NEW EDITION OF RUSKIN’S 


PRATERITA : 


Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts pert 1aps Worthy of Memory in my Past Life. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. each net ; roan gilt, 7s. 6d. each net. 
Volume I., 1819-1839 and Volume II., 1839 =1840. [Now ready. 
Volume III. pa ao. Chapters I. to 1V., together with Parts I. and II. of 
** Dilecta” and a third hitherto unpublished Part, in addition to a Chronology 
and comprehensive Index to the whole work, and a plate of ‘‘ The Grand Char- 
treuse” from a drawing by Mr. Ruskin—1850-1864. (Shortly. 





London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road W.C. 
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Thomson, make the possibilities of the “trip ” more enjoyable and 
more vivid than ever. Furthermore, the grace and atmosphere of 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s “introduction” will put him in pleasant 
humour for the experiment. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History and Biography 


** STORIES from Froissart,” collated and edited by Henry Newéolt, with 
illustrations by Gordon Browne. From the preface: ‘It is the general 
reader who is here invited to take these stories on trust, one only being a 
new translation, and the remaining twelve being in substance the work of 
Lord Berners, with each passage given practically in full, and altered as 
little as possible in the process of smoothing away the stumbling-blocks.” 
The stories, of course, are those of the battles of Cressy, Poitiers, &c. A 
really fine book and effectively illustrated. (Wells, Gardner. Pp. 284. 6s.) 

‘How England Saved Europe,” by IV. H. Fitchett. Volume I. of 
the story of the great war (1793-1815), on the lines of the author’s ‘* Deeds 
that Won the Empire.” Brightly written, concise, and apparently 
accurate. There are three other volumes to come. (Smith, Elder. Pp. 
362. 6s.) 

** Robert Louis Stevenson,” by Z. Cope Cornford. A pleasant and 
just appreciation, though somewhat sketchy. The author has had the 
assistance of Mr. Henley, but abstains from making use of the new 
Stevenson Letters. (Blackwood. Pp. 200. 2s. 64.) 


The Outlook 
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“The Redemption of Egypt,” by W. Basil Worsfold, M.A., reviews 
the physical and social characteristics of Egypt in connection with the 
work of political reorganisation and industrial development now in progress 
there. The book is beautifully illustrated, and should find general accept. 
ance among those interested in Egyptian affairs, (Allen. Pp, 334 255.) 

‘** Famous Trials,” by ¥. B. At/ay, M.A. A sort of anthology of big 
criminal trials, beginning with the ‘‘ Weare and Thurtell,” and coming 
down to the Tichborne case. The majority of the cases dealt with ap. 
peared originally in Cornhill, Ar. At/ay is a barrister, and has done his 
work well. (Richards. Pp. 394. 6s.) 

‘The Nineteenth and their Times,” by Colonel Sohn Biddulph, an 
account of the four cavalry regiments in the British army that have bome 
the number nineteen, and of the campaigns in which they served, The 
volume is dedicated by permission to the Princess of Wales, and for a 
frontispiece it has one of the prettiest portraits of Her Royal Highness 
that we have hitherto had the pleasure of seeing. (John Murray. Pp. 330. 
16s.) 

‘The Real French Revolution,” by Henry Fephson, presents the facts 
as they appear in the light of latter-day investigation. Will be appreciated 
alike by the student and the general reader. (Macmillan. Pp. 428, 6s.) 

‘*The Last Boer War,” by 1. Rider Haggard: “ This history was 
written at the time (1882) by one who took an active part in the sad and 
stirring events which it records, immediately after the issue of those events 
had driven him home to England.” Mr, Haggard writes as dispassionately 
as he is able on one of the darkest chapters in English history, (Kegan 
Paul. Pp. 244. Is.) 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.S LIST. 





Two vols. medium 8vo. 36s. 


THE RIV*"R WAR: an Historical Account of the Reconquest of the Soudan. 


Winston SPENCER CHURCHILL, Author of ‘‘The Story of the Malakand Field Force, 1897.” : 
i Also with 7 Photogravure Portraits. 
** And we are giving Mr. Winston Churchill’s book high, and at the same time thoroughly well deserved praise, when we say that it is 


51 Illustrations from Drawings by Angus McNeill, Seaforth Highlanders. 


By 


Edited by Col. F. Rhodes, D.S.O. With 34 Maps and Plans, and 


likely to take its place, among man 


competitors, as the standard history of the successful advance from Wady Halfa to Khartoum.”—Daily Chronicle. 


On MONDAY NEXT, medium $vo. 18s. 


HISTORY OF LORD LYTTON’S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, 


1876-1880. Compiled from Letters and Official Papers. 


By Lady Betry Batrovur. 


With Portrait and Map. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE MAP OF LIFE ¢: Conduct and Character. 


8vo. os. 6d. 


By Witir1am Epwarp Hartpote Lecky. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


SOME SOUTH AFRICAN RECOLLECTIONS. 


With 37 Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“* This is an attractive book. 
knowledge of the Transvaal.”— Daily Chronicle. 


By Mrs. Lionet Puiu. 


Many of its details are new, the frankness of the writer is distinctly charming, and, not least important, the pictures add considerably to our 


“ Incidentally in justifying Mr. Phillips to his children, Mrs. Phillips justifies Johannesburg to the world, and there are many people besides Mrs. Phillips’ children who will 
be glad to read a narrative shorn of all technical detail of the events which have led to the present crisis." — Times. 





THE LIFE AND WORKS OF DANTE 


ALLIGHIERI: being an Introduction to the Study of the ‘‘ Divina Commedia.” 
By the Rev. J. F. Hocan, D.D., Professor, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
With Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


JANE AUSTEN: her Contemporaries and 
Herself. An Essay in Criticism. By WALTER HEerRrIEs Pottock. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. [On Monday next. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Reconsidered, 


and in part Rearranged, with Introductory Chapters and a Reprint of the Original 
1609 Edition. By Samvex But LER, Author of ** Erewhon,” ‘ Life and Habit,” 
“The Authoress of the Odyssey,” “‘ Life and Letters of Dr. Samuel Butler,” &c. 
8vo. ros. 


CHISEL, PEN, AND POIGNARD; or, Ben- 


venuto Cellini, his Times and his Contemporaries. _ By the Author of “ The Life 
of Sir Kenelm Digby,” ‘The Life of a Prig.” With 19 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 


NEW BOOK BY THE JOINT AUTHOR OF “THREE IN NORWAY.” 


PEAKS AND PINES. Another Norway Book, 


By J. A, Lees, Joint Author of “‘ Three in Norway” and “‘ B.C. 1887." With 63 
Ijlustrations from Drawings and Photographs by the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“* Mr. Lees is so determined to see the laughable side of everything, even of afeaking 
pram, that he compels the reader to be amused at the veriest trifles of travelling misad- 
ventures, His humour is rather rollicking than subtle, and his style is breezy, careless, 

edolent of the moor and the uplands.” — World. 


|THE ENGLISH RADICALS: an Historical 


Sketch, By C. B. Royvtance-Kent. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“A very able and interesting study, based evidently on wide and deep reading, and 
showing with especial clearness and mastery the connection between various speculative 
movements and political agitations, which was perhaps the most notable feature in the 
development of English Radicalism between 1789 and 1850."—Glasgow Herald. 

Ele- 


THE KINETIC THEORY OF GASES. 


mentary Treatise, with Mathematical Appendices. By Dr. Oskar Emit MEVER, 
Professor of Physics at the University of Breslau. Second Revised Edition. 
Translated by Ronert E. Baynes, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Dr. Lee’s Reader in Physics. 8vo. 15s. [On Monday nxt. 


| NEW FICTION. 
NO SOUL ABOVE MONEY. By WattTeEr 


Raymonp, Author of “‘ Two Men o’ Mendip,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. , 
“Those who enjoyed the fresh, simple style, the insight into elemental passion of 
‘Two Men o’ Mendip’ will gladly welcome a new work from Mr. Walter Raymond. 
Manchester Guardian. 
“‘ Mr. Walter Raymond reached such a high level of excellence in his last novel as to 
inspire agreeable anticipation of further favours from his pen. That confidence has not 
been belied in ‘ No Soul above Money.’ ”"—.Sfectator. 


_SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH RM. 


By E. (E. Somervitte and Martin Ross, Authors of “ The Real Charlotte. 
“An Irish Cousin,” “The Silver Fox,” &c. With 31 Illustrations by E, 1. 
Somerville. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


London, New York, and Bombay. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
MESSRS. METHUEN have just published 


one of the most beautiful and interesting books of the decade, THE 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN MILLAIS, 4 
his son, J. G. MILLAIS. With over 300 Lilustrations. Royal 8vo. 


325. net. 

, They will pubiish on November 13 THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, edited by SIDNEY 
COLVIN, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 255. net. These volumes are uniform in 
binding with the Edinburgh Stevenson. 

They will publish on November 20 Mr. E. A. FITZGERALD'S 
narrative of the highest mountaineering ascent yet recorded, THE 
HIGHEST ANDES With 51 Jilustrations, 13 of which are in 
phologravure, 2 large Maps, and a Panorama. Royal 8vo. 30s. net. 

An Edition on hand-made paper, limited to 50 copies, has also been 
printed, and will be published at £5 55. net. 


EIGHT POPULAR NOVELS. 


6s. each. 


THE KINCG’S MIRROPF. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. 

TO LONDON TOWN. 

ONE HOUR AND THE NEXT. 


The Duchess of SUTHERLAND. 


THE HUMAN INTEREST. VioteT Hunt. 
DANIEL WHYTE. A. J. Dawson. 
PABO THE PRIEST. S. Bartnc-GouLp. 
AN ENGLISHMAN. Mary L. PENDERED. 


Messrs. Methuen's New Book Gazette and Catalogue sent to any address. 


ANTHONY Hope. 
GEORGE GISSING. 
ARTHUR Morrison. 





METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 








English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA per annum. from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 


weekly exchange of books at the houses | N.B.—Two ed Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
per annum, | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 











SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
NOW OFFERED AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR 
PLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


Books Shipped to all parts cf the World at Lowest Rates. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 


LONDON ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 











CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPALDIA. 


TEN VOLUMES, cloth, £5; half-calf or half-morocco, £7 10s. 
THE MOST UP-TO-DATE ENCYCLOPAEDIA IN THE MARKET. 


TRANSVAAL WAR. 


The present crisis admirably illustrates the usefulness of Chambers’s Encyclopedia to 
usy men. In its pages are to be found excellent articles on the 
Transvaal, Africa, Natal, Orange Free State, &c. &c. 


PALL MALL GAZEJITE, March 8, 1893, says: ‘‘ In many ways the ‘ Britan- 
nica’ is a work rather for the specialist than the ordinary man, whose wants are far better 
supplied by the brief but far more comprehensive notes of ‘Chambers’s.’ Indeed, in the 
present form, ‘Chambers’s’ is almost an ideal work of reference.” 


CHAMBERS'’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


In one volume imperial 8vo. 1,264 pages, cloth, 12s. €d. ; half-morocco, 18s. 
Edited by THOMAS DAVIDSON. 


This New Library Dictionary of the English Language gives the Explanation, Pro- 
nunciation, and Etymology of Words, together with Compound Phrases, Technical 
Terms in use in the Arts and Sciences, Colloquial and Slang Words, being in fact a 
Treasury of English from the Sixteenth to the Twentieth Century. 


WORLD says : ‘‘ Alike in scope, in careful accuracy, in convenience of arrange- 
ment, and in general ‘ get up’ and appearance, this Dictionary is a veritable masterpiece 
of its kind, and seems assured of the widespread popularity to which on every ground it 
is entitled.” 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Cloth, ros, 6d. ; half-morocco, 15s. 


Mr. CLement K, SHorTER, writing in the //Zustrated London News, says: ‘‘ That 
truly fascinating compilation, Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary, is a book that I use 
regularly, and in which I find something of the individuality of Dr. David Patrick and 
Mr. Francis Hindes Groome at every turn.” 


CHAMBERS’S CONCISE GAZETTEER OF 
THE WORLD. 


Cloth, 6s. ; or with 32 Maps, 8s. ; half-morocco, 12s. 


‘* A very useful volume, which contains a really prodigious amount of information 
about many thousands of places.” —Zimes. 


A STIRRING STORY FOR STIRRING TIMES. 


FIx BAY’NETS! 
Or, THE REGIMENT IN THE HILLS. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
Illustrated by W. H.C. GROOME. Cloth, 5s. 
SPECTATOR says: ‘‘ The story is full of spirit and dash, hurrying one on ata 


breathless pace........ Gedge is a fine specimen of the Tommy Atkins species, and may 
be not improperly ranked with Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s creations.” 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In demy 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND ALLIANCES; o-, 


Britain’s Duty to her Colonies and Subject Races. By Tueornitus E. S. 
Scnotes, M.D., Brux., Licentiate of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Edinburgh. 








_CHEAP EDITION. 





In demy, handsomely printed and bound in cloth, 5s. 


CROMWELL’S SCOTCH CAMPAICNS (1650-1651). 


In the light of new information gleaned from many Authorities -bitherto neg 
lected. By Witttam S. Douctas, M.A. 
‘“* Every page shows token of painful industry.”—A theneume. a 
*‘ Mr. Douglas has added a most valuable book to the literature of the Great Rebel- 
lion, and must receive his due meed of praise for it. He possesses an admirable 
knowledge of the topography of the Lowlands."—Literature. | ; ss 
“A very notable piece of historical work, and well worth reading." —Literary World. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


FUGITIVE VERSES. By the Rev. Rosert J. Gotpinc- 


Birv, D.D., Vicar of St. Bartholomew, Gray’s Inn Road, Author of “ Christ 
Foreshown,” &c. &c. 


In fep. 8vo. paper cover, 6d. 


A DIALOGUE ON THE ARTIST’S IDEA. By 


ManzonI, Author of ‘‘ Promesse Spose.” Paraphrased from the Italian by the 
Rev. J. A. DEwE. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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*«The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic : an Introduction 
to the Study of the Religion of the Romans,” by /V. Warde Fowler, M1. A. : 
‘¢ The object is to exhibit the religious side of the native Roman character, 
without getting entangled to any extent in the cod/uuies re/igionum of the 
last age of the Republic and the earlier Empire.” (Macmillan. Pp. 
373 5.) 

Miscellaneous 


‘* English Embroidered Bindings,” by Cyril Davenport, F.S.A., 
should interest the bibliophile. Books bound in canvas, velvet, and satin 
are its subjects, and the volume is the first of a series dealing with English 
bookbinding in particular, 2%. Alfred W. Pollards, in a ‘general 
introduction,” advocates such a series so persuasively and with such good 
information that we wish him every success. Numerous interesting repro- 
ductions of notable bindings, in colour and plain black and white, illus- 
trate the volume before us. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 110, 10s. 6d.) 

** The Book of the Art of Cennino Cennini : a Contemporary Practical 
Treatise on Quattrocento Painting” is translated from the Italian, with 
Notes on Mediseval Art Methods, by Christina J. Herringham: “It is 
not only Cennino’s /echnigue and that of his contemporaries which is con- 
tained in this work, but that of the great art giants of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, from Giotto, Fra Angelico, and Memmi, down to 
Sandro Botticelli, Benozzo Gozzoli, Ghirlandajo, &c.” A book that would 
delight Mr. Ruskin. (Allen. Pp. 288. 6s.) 

We have received a volume of ‘‘ The New Penny Magazine,” nicely 
bound, and, unlike many of its rivals, filled with reading matter and 
illustrations that presuppose some intelligence on the part of the reader. 
(Cassell. Pp. 780. 2s. €d.) Also ‘*The Quiver Yearly Volume for 
1899,” with about goo Illustrations, and Coloured Picture for Fronti- 
spiece. It includes Five Serial Stories, entitled “‘ Pledged,” by Katharine 
Tynan; ‘*The Minor Canon’s Daughter,” by Z. S. Curry; ‘‘ For the 
Sake of Her Child,” by Scott Graham ; ‘‘Colina’s Island,” by Ethel F. 
Heddle; ‘‘Love-Light,” by J H. Cornwall-Legh; besides many 
interesting articles, &c. (Cassell. Pp. 1,152. 75. 6d.) 

**The London University Guide and University Correspondence 
Calendar for the Year 1899-1¢00,” contains full particulars of Examina- 
tions, gives advice as to text-books, &c. (Univ. Corr. Coll. Press.) 

‘* Billiards Mathematically Treated,” by G. W. Hemming, Q.C., should 
attract such players as are interested in the science of the game. _ Parti- 
cular attention is given to the effect of table-imperfections. (Macmillan, 
Pp. 45. 35. 6d.) 

‘* Book-Prices Current : Vol. XIII.,” contains a record of the prices at 
which books have been sold at auction, the titles and descriptions in full, 
the catalogue number, the names of the purchasers, and special notices, 
containing the prices for the season 1899. Mr. 
valuable as ever. (Stock. Pp. 745. £1 75. 6d.) 

‘* The Oldest Mines in the World,” by Zdward J. Howell, describes 
the rise and history of the copper-mines in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Superior, which, the author states, were worked by prehistoric man. The 
pamphlet is interesting. (Berridge. Pp. 32. 15.) 

We have also received the ‘‘ Report of the Pacific Cable Committee,” 
as reprinted from the Electrical Review. 

‘‘Thoughts in Many Minds on Animal Life,” with blank pages for 
illustrations or further quotations, is gathered H. C. F.—e.¢. ‘* Hast thou 
named all the birds without a gun ?—Zmerson.” (The Woman’s Printing 
Society. Pp. 50. 2s.) 


Slater’s annual is as 


Fiction 


“* Active Service,” by Stephen Crane, is a stirring war novel, evidently 
the result of the author’s experiences in Greece during the war with Turkey. 
(Heinemann. Pp. 315. 6s.) 

‘‘The Watchers,” by A. Z. W. Mason, is a capital example of the 
Arrowsmith Christmas Annual. We open in the year 1758 at “ Lieu- 
tenant Clutterbuck’s lodging at the south corner of Burleigh Street, 
Strand.” Afterwards come mystery, seafaring, and romance. (Arrow- 
smith. Pp. 196. Is.) 

**They that Walk in Darkness,” by 7. Zangwill, contains some of 
that author’s finest short stories. ‘** Satan Mekatrig’ was written in 
1888, ‘ Bethulah ’ this year. Anyone who wishes to trace the progress or 
decay of my imagination during the last ten years has, therefore, materials 
at hand.” (Heinemann. Pp. 333. 6s.) 
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“*A Passing Fancy,” by A/rs. Lovett Camercn, is a very good novel 
of its class, The characters are well observed, and the story tells us how 
a man fared who knew too little of woman, marrying the wrong one and 
neglecting the right one. But in the end, and thanks to a fortunate 
shipwreck, he ‘found that haven of true happiness,” &c., &c, (Long, 
Ip. 325. 6s.) 

‘6 Ifeavens of Brass,” by IV. Scott King, has a tasteful binding, and is 
a story of the Welsh collieries. Courtship is plentiful, miners figure 
prominently among the characters, and the hero is a young “ Voluntary 
schoolmaster ” who works among them. 
(Unicorn Press. Pp. 280. 6s.) 

** Roxane,” by Louis Creswicke, a ‘* Romance of East and West,” 
begins ‘‘ The year was ’78; the scene Turkey,” and the Russo-Turkish 
war is in full swing. At the outset we meet an uncommonly interesting 
young war correspondent, who later leaves for Sicily. 
there—a very charming creation. This book moves, 
352. 05.) 

‘*Mr, Boyton: Merchant, Millionaire, and King,” by William D, 
Hayes, has among its characters ‘* William the Second, Emperor of 
Germany,” ‘* Alexander MacWhirter, Marshal of Poland,” and seems 
daring, ‘‘ Time—A.D. 1900-1905.” It ends with the defeat of the German 
army and the establishment of universal peace. An entertaining book, 
(Simpkin. Pp. 266. 35. 6d.) 

‘*The Progress of Pauline Kessler,” by Frederic Carrel, is a very 
powerful novel of the kind termed ‘‘ realistic.” The chief figure is an 
adventuress of foreign and humble extraction who gets into society. She 
is remarkably well drawn ; in fact the characterisation of the many figures 
that move through this story is masterly in the extreme, and displays, 
moreover, a versatility and knowledge of life far above the ordinary, 
(Long. Pp. 335. 65.) 

‘* Nicholas and Mary and Other Milton Folk,” by 2. Afurray 
Gilchrist, is another volume of those rural stories with which the 
author is fast winning a deserved reputation. (Richards. Pp, 216, 
35. 67.) 

‘¢ The Splendid Porsenna,” by Afrs. Hugh Fraser, takes us to Italy, 
and celebrates the marriage between an [English girl and an Italian prince. 
They are not happy, and an English lover is fortunately found for the 
girl after her jealous husband has been shot in a duel. The interest of 
the book is sustained, and it is quite well written, (Hutchinson. 
Pp. 352. 6s.) 

In our issue of October 28 we inadvertently spoke of Miss K. Douglas 
King’s highly original novel ‘‘ A Bitter Vintage ” as ‘* A Bitter Heritage.” 
The latter title was not only incorrect, but the property of Mr. J. 
Bloundelle Burton, who has just published a successful romance 
bearing that name. 


The book is sincerely written, 


Roxane lives 
(Cassell, Pp, 


New Editions and Reprints 


Messrs. Cassell have published a cheap edition of Milton’s ‘* Paradise 
Lost” with all the well-known Illustrations by Gustave Doré, and with 
Notes and a Life of Milton by the late Rev. Robert Vaughan, D.D. The 
folio makes a handsome gift-book. (12s. 6d.) Very tastefully produced 
is a new edition of * Peg Woffington” by Charles Reade, with an intro- 
duction by Austin Dobson, and equally appropriate illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson, (Allen. Pp. 298. 6s.) 

Apposite to the present moment is a re-issue of ‘ Our Living 
Generals ” by Arthur Temple, revised and brought up to date by the 
author. (Melrose. Pp. 202. 35. 6d.) ; and ‘Told from the Ranks,” 
recollections of army service collected by Z. Afi/ton Small, (Melrose. 
Pp. 219. 35. 6d.) Both useful and interesting. 

Messrs. Blackwood have issued a students’ edition of the ‘* Invasion of 
the Crimea” by 4A. W. Kinglake, adapted for military students by 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir George Sydenham Clarke, who has conscientiously and 
successfully executed the very difficult task of intelligently reducing the 
original. (Blackwood. Pp. 548. 15s.) Very charming and tasteful is 
Messrs. Dent’s re-issue of the “Essays of Elia” with a graceful and 
judicious introduction by Augustine Birrell, and lively illustrations by 
Chas. E. Brock, whose drawings combine fancy, tenderness, and humour 
in a manner well worthy of their subject. (2 vols. Pp. 294 and 254 
7s. 6d.) 


— 





HOTEL CECIL, LONDON. 


The most magnificent Hotel in Europe. 


A large number of Bedrooms from 6s, per day, including light 
and attendance. 


A. JUDAH, Manager, 


GOOD INVESTMENT, OR SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 
A valuable Postage Stamp Collection, containing a considerable number 
of rarities, English, Foreign, and Colonial, in splendid condition for 
Sale. Price, three thousand guineas or nearest offer. May be inspected 
by making appointment with Mr. S. Hamm, 9 and 10 Water Lane, 
Ludgate, F.C. 
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THIS is the last chance had ookss 


Urgen to obtain a copy of GAristmas Gift, 


Notice: the limited edition of /iA-amiemes 
#® the Century Dictionary 7 
issued by “ The Times” at a reduction of im 

45 per cent. from the publishers’ price. eee 
The subscription list is nearly filled, and the sale must 
inevitably be discontinued on or before Monday, the 20th inst. 
Orders should be sent to “The Times” at once, accom- 
panied in each case by a preliminary payment of one 
suinea. ‘The volumes are now ready for immediate 
delivery, but readers who desire to give a copy of the 
Century Dictionary as a Christmas Present—and it 
would not be easy to finda more appropriate gift—should 
mark their orders “ For Christmas Delivery,” so that 
delivery will not be made too soon. The volumes will 
in such cases be delivered to the carrier with instruc- 
tions to effect delivery between December 20th and 24th. 











THE BOOK. 

The Century Dictionary cousists of Eight Handsome 
Volumes. At once an Encyclopedia of Words and a Treasury 
of Facts, it may be said to yield more different kinds of infor- 
mation than any other work of reference in the world. Itisa 
new work on a new plan—giving, for the first time, every form 
of spelling, pronunciation, and usage known, whether English, 
American, Australian, Provincial or Colloquial. 

A GREAT UNDERTAKING. 

The appearance of so remarkable a production as is The 
Century Dictionary in its perfected form is the great 
literary event of our time. Since the Ninth Edition of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” was completed no comparable 
undertaking has been accomplished. Its 7,000 pages contain 


which might, indeed, be described as articles rather than defini- 
tions—while its 300,000 Explanatory Quotations and its 
7,500 Beautifully Executed Wcodcuts add both to the 
interest and to the utility of the work. 


more than 500,000 Encyclopedic Definitions—many of 





AN OBJECT LESSON. 


The majority of purchasers of “ The Times” Repr'nt of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” paid, in the aggregate, over 
£20,000 more for their copies of the work than they would 
have paid if they had acted promptly and prccured their copies 
at the minimum price. When “The Times” first announced 
its issue of the Reprint, notice was given that the price would 
subsequently be increased. But more than half the purchasers 
failed to take advantage of the temporary opportunity, and, 
when they did buy, paid £20,000 more for precisely the same 
book. Will this happen again? The Century Dictionary 
is now issued by “'The Times” upon the same plan of sale—a 
os based upon the theory that first-comers ought to get the 

est of the bargain. In order to avoid sharing the loss which 
will probably be caused by a similar delay, you need only cut 
out the Order blank which appears on this page and send it to 
the Manager of “The Times,” accompanied by a cheque for 
One Guinea. Is it not better to do that than to wait until it is 
too late to profit by the best of bargains? 





HALF MOROCCO BINDING. 
£13 in Cash, 


The Century Bookcase, 31s. 6d. 


SPECIMEN PAGES.—A richly illustra'ed pamphlet containing specimen pages from THE CENTURY DICTIONARY may be had, gratis and post free, 
upon application to the Manager of THE TIMEs, 


LIMITED EDITION offered by Cie Times of THE CENTURY DICTIONARY: Temporary Prices. 


EIGHT HANDSOME VOLUMES, 12 inches high, 9} inches wide, 2} inches thick. 
THREE-QUARTER LEVANT BINDING. 
(Which we recommend.) #£15-in Cash, 
Or 13 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. | Or 15 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. | Or 18 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 
The Century Bookcase, 31s. 6d. 


FULL MOROCCO BINDING. 
£18 in Cash, 


The Century Eookcase. 31s. 6d. 





Norer.—If the Purchaser scnds a cheque for the full amount at the cash price shown above, he will effect.a saving of One Siniting in the 
Guinea, and no Order Form need be used, The Form which follows is for the use of purchasers who prefer to make mouth y payments. 








MONTHLY PAYMENTS.—(Orper Form. 


disposed of by sale or otherwise. 1 further agice 
deposit of One Guinea to me shall cancel this a ment 





THE MANAGER, “THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
I enclose One Guinea. [lease send me THE CENTURY DICTIONARY bound in | hres- Quartet Levant, price 15 Guineas. 


Half Morocco, price 13 Guineas, ? Strike out 
two of 
Full Morocco, price 18 Guineas. ) these lines. 


The balance of which sum T agree to pay you, er any one you appoint, at the rate of One Guinea a month; my next payment uyon delivery of the cemplete 8 volume s, and my 
Succeeding payments on the corresponding day of each month following. Until sie h payments are complete, I engage that the volumes, not being my property,sha'l not b 
{ hat if owing to unforesecn circumstances, of Which you shall be the judge, the Volimes cunLot be delivered, the 1eturn of the 


e 


I also enclose $18. 6d. for THE CENTURY BOOKCASE. Strike out if bookcase not wanted, 


OU 56 
Please address the package t0 ....scsescsesseseseneseeseenesenecneaee see cae sess sen ene aee eee see ee 
If books are to be delivered beyond the London postal district, the purchaser should add here the 
name of the railway company or shipping agent London to whom delivery is to be made, 000 000 000 060 000 000 000 Coe 000 coc ene coe 800 800 008 000 BEE 8681 00 000 C08 cen eee Cos 8b0 oes Fon COs BO0 FOE 8 B80 Coe cee see 
Beyond the London postal district, carriage w beat purchaser's cost. 




















Detached order forms may be obtained from Tux T LIMES, Specimen Volumes may be seen, and orders booked, at Messre, Chappell & Co.'s, Piauoforte Manufacturers, 50, New Bond 
Street, or at Messrs. Street & Co.'s, 164, Piccadilly. 
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ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUER TREBER- 
TROCKNUNG IN CASSEL 


AN extraordinary general meeting of the Actien-Gesellschaft fuer Trebertrocknung in 
Cassel (Joint-Stock Company for the Utilisation of Brewers’ Grains and Distillers’ Refuse) 
was held in Cassel (Germany) on the 3rd inst. The following is the official report :-— 

The meeting, which had been convened by the Board of Directors for the purpose of 
considering the attacks made in public on the management of the Company by a number 
of competitors, was attended by 168 shareholders, representing 6,809 shares out of a 
total of 12,000, Among the shareholders represented were the Leipziger Bank, the 
Caisse Commerciale of Brussels, Messrs. Joh. Berenberg, Gossler & Co., of Hamburg, 
Messrs. Von der Heydt & Co., of Berlin, Messrs. Veit L. Homburger & Co., of 
Karlsruhe, the Bayerische Bank of Munich, the Dortmunder Bankverein, and other 
banking institutions. Special representatives had also been delegated by nearly all the 
subsidiary Companies of the Actien-Gesellschaft fuer Trebertrocknung in Cassel. | 

The Chairman of the Board (Mr. Hermann Sumpf, of Cassel) opened the meeting, 
remarking that the Treber Company celebrated its tenth birthday on that very day. 
Continuing, Mr. Sumpf said that whilst the directors and the manager were represented 
at the meeting by their own shares, they intended to refrain from voting, and no vote 
would be given in respect of their holdings. 

The manager of the Company (Mr. Adolf Schmidt) submitted an exhaustive report 
to the meeting, giving a general account of the Company's relations to the industry of 
wood distillation and of its various departments. Then Mr. Schmidt read an elaborate 
answer to the pamphlet circulated by the firms competing with the Company. Both the 
report and the answer to the pamphlet were printed and circulated among the share- 
holders attending the meeting. 

The manager's report gave a short sketch of the development of the industry of the 
distillation of wood. The Bergmann process was of particular importance, since it was 
the first process enabling the distillation of wood refuse, the refuse being dried 
artificially, pressed into the shape of bricks, and then carbonised. The Company 
acquired the Bergmann patents because they opened a new and highly important scope 
of work to their drying plant, which originally was designed exclusively for drying 
brewers’ grains and distillers’ refuse. Once brought into close connection with the distil- 
lation of wood, the Company soon recognised the vast technical and commercial 
importance of the products of wood distillation, and aimed from the beginning at the 
control of the market in those products. In order to attain this goal, then in order to 
secure adequate quantities of wood, the indispensable raw material, by systematic co- 
operation with the owners of suitable forests, and, in the Jast place, in order to avoid 
any possibility of disorganising the market by granting a plurality of licenses, the 
Actien-Gesellschaft fuer Trebertrocknung formed a number of distilling Companies, with 
works in richly-wooded districts, commencing by working after the Bergmann process 
only. Gradually, however, the Company and the subsidiary Companies recognised that 
whilst the great advantages of the Bergmann process were amply displayed in the 
utilisation of refuse hard wood, the profits from working soft refuse, especially beech- 
wood, were very small, and depended upon the sale of the small coal obtained by the 
Bergmann process. It was recognised that it is impossible to place the distillation of 
wood upon the basis of one single process, and that the commercial results in view an 
the presence of sufficient raw material, as well as the price of the latter, must deter- 
mine the choice of the process in each special case. The Treber Company had 
therefore endeavoured for years past to supplement the Bergmann process, which in 
itself is merely preparatory, with a process of distillation free of any technical or com- 
mercial objections whatever, and also to promote the sale of the charcoal obtained by 
the discovery of new purposes for which it may be used. As regards the first of these 
two points, the Company believes itself in possession of a sound process of wood distilla- 
sion, answering all requirements of modern technical knowledge. The Company has 
granted the use of the process to all its subsidiary Companies. The sale of charcoal dust 
is promoted in the manufacture of carbide and of fire-bricks, and the efforts made in this 
line are attended with rapidly increasing success. Of course, the marked activity of 
the Company in the industry of wood distillation brought them into special competition 
with the firms working under the old processes, and this conflict had become exceedingly 
pronounced when seven of the most prominent German wood distillers attacked the 
Company, at first in newspapers, and then in a special pamphlet. These public accusa- 
tions attempted no less than to prove the Company guilty of having continued to 
advertise and exploit the Bergmann patents long after the directors had convinced them- 
selves that these patents were of no use or value whatever. 

The Company was strongly desirous of obtaining an important certificate to this 
effect, that it was absolutely false that it had abandoned the Bergmann process and 
ceased to work after it ; it was also desired to prove that the assertions made by their 
enemies,according to which the Bergmann process was absolutely valueless, were devoid of 
foundation. Accordingly, the Company requested the Chamber of Commerce of Cassel to 
institute a searching inquiry into the affairs of the subsidiary Company at Nantes, which, 
as the latest and largest concern working under the Bergmann patents, had been 
favoured with particular attention on the part of their competitors, who expressed them- 
selves willing to prove their assertions in the courts of law. The Chamber of Commerce 
answered that request by pointing out that the limits imposed upon its activity by law 
would prohibit the institution of an official inquiry into the works at Nantes, but the 
Chamber of Commerce was perfectly willing to assist the impartial inquiry desired by 
the Company’s directors by nominating a commission of absolutely trustworthy and 
perfectly independent gentlemen for that purpose. The Chamber of Commerce subse- 
quently appointed Messrs. Franz Uhlendorff, a leading local manufacturer, E. Merz, 
the manager of the City Gas Works, and Thorbeke, a well-known factory owner. These 
gentlemen carefully examined the works at Nantes, the books and letter files and all 
other documents relating to the Nantes Company, and then reported to the Chamber of 
Commerce that the Nantes works, which utilise 50,000 tons of dry wood per annum, 
exclusively under the Bergmann process, had profits amounting to about 870,000 fr. to 
show, as against the loss of 100,000 fr. stated to result from the year's working by the 
seven competitors. The gross profit was equal to about 30 per cent. of the share capital 
of the Nantes Company. The report by Messrs. Uhlendorff, Merz, and Thorbeke con- 
tained the following paragraph : ‘* Having carefully examined the works themselves and 
all documents referring to the Company's business operations, we have arrived at the con- 
viction that both the works and their equipment and the technical and commercial opera- 
tions of the Company are perfectly satisfactory. Having regard to the facility of obtaining 
the raw materials, and the exceptionally favourable conditions of the market for their out- 
fut, the concern may be termed an industrial establishment with the best of prospects. It 
should be remarked that the charcoal briquettes meet with such a strong demand in 
France that it would only be met adequately by the production of many times the 
present output.” This report by impartial delegates of the Chamber of Commerce con- 
tained the unassailable proof that the assertions made by the Company's enemies with 
regard to the alleged abandonment of the Bergmann process were untrue. It also 
proved that the assertion was untrue, that the Bergmann process was unable to yield satis- 
factory returns. And these facts deprived the accusation of its very essence, according 
to which the Cassel Company had continued to advertise the Bergmann process after 
the directors had convinced themselves of its valuelessness, and had thereby practised 
deception. In point of fact, the Bergmann process formed one link only in the entire 
system of distilling wood, and, according to the exigencies of each special case, the 
Bergmann process might be used exclusively or in combination with other processes 








patented by the Cassel Company, or it might be superseded entirely by the latter. And- 


just as the Bergmann process was one link only in the entire system of wood distilling, 
so the whole industry itself was but one branch of the wide sphere of work controlled by 
the Cassel Company. It became evident from every point of view that the importance 
of the Bergmann patents, valuable as they were in themselves, had been greatly over- 
rated as regards the welfare of the Company. 





————...., 





Continuing, Mr. Schmidt entered into the details of the accusations made. 
assertion that the balance-sheets bad been manipulated was met by him with detailed 
evidence to the contrary. The assertion that the subsidiary Companies had to 
excessive royalties was met with the remark that those royalties had been placed wae 
entirely to reserve, and that these reserves enabled the Cassel Company former] 
now, to assist the subsidiary Companies in developing their business and increasing Se 
profits. In reply to the accusation that the enormous dividends paid by the Cassel 
Company during the past few years had not been paid out of bona-fide profits, but out 
of dubious promotion profits, figures were submitted to the meeting proving that all 
profits derived from patents, and even more than such sums, had been placed 
to reserve, all dividends having been paid out of profits from the regular business 
operations of the Cassel Company. The Company repudiated the insinuation that 
it was only enabled to sustain its system by continuous flotations of subsidi 
Companies. As regards the accusations that they had been guilty of deliberatel 
deceiving the public, the directors had resisted the temptation to prosecute thed 
competitors for libel, and had thereby saved the Company from the danger of makin 
all its valuable and costly trade secrets public property. The Company was under = 
necessity of proving its honesty in the law courts, and would prefer to devote all its 

wers to profitable work in its own sphere. The manager's report then appealed to the 
shareholders and to the public at large to form an unbiassed opinion from the ample 
materials submitted to the meeting, and he moved that, in view of the grave nature of 
the accusations in question, a committee of investigation be appointed and charged with 
the examination of the entire management, the committee to report to the shareholders 
whether the communications submitted were true. (Loud applause.) 

M. de Posnanski, as the representative of the Russian subsidiary Company, explained 
to the meeting that the sums paid by his Company to the Cassel Company had been 
given in consideration of all patents, plant, apparatus, processes, and expert advice 
obtained from the Cassel Company, and neither for the Bergmann patents only, nor for 
the patents alone which referred to the distillation of wood. Previously to entering into 
the business, he and his friends had inspected several works of the Cassel Company 
entirely at their choice, and bad obtained exhaustive reports on the same by Professor 
Konowalof, the eminent expert on the chemistry of wood. The deal had been made on 
receipt of this report and upon personal examination by those interested, and he was 
convinced that the eventual results would surpass the original estimates of profits by far, 
The Russian Company intended to work mainly under the Bergmann patents, The 
Russian Company believed it had struck an excellent bargain, in spite of the large 
amount paid for the use of the patents, and was highly confident of obtaining excellent 
results. He concluded by certifying that the Cassel Company had fulfilled every 
promise made with the utmost punctuality and a rigorous sense of duty. 

M. Liebaut (of the Société Anonyme de I'Industrie Chimique du Bois of Nantes), a 
shareholder and manager of the Nantes Company, had no hesitation in publicly de. 
claring the attacks made upon the Nantes Company as absolutely false. M. Liebaut 
desired to support the report made by the delegates of the Cassel Chamber of Commerce, 
and for this purpose submitted to the meeting samples of his products, his letter files, 
orders, and books, inviting the shareholders present to inspect them and convince them- 
selves that the Nantes works not only produced excellent charcoal under the Bergmann 
patents, but also sold it ata good profit, and were unable to cope with the orders on 
hand. M. Liebaut remarked that his own firm had derived much profit from the con- 
nection with the Cassel firm, and he had much pleasure in now thanking the Company 
again for the processes acquired by his own Company and for the excellent equipment 
of the Nantes works. 

Mr. J. E. Zilliken (of the Italian Company) said the attacks made upon the balance- 
sheet of the Italian Company were utterly frivolous. The balance-sheet of his Company 
was in perfect conformity with the laws of Italy; it was never suggested that the 
balance-sheet in question was to be typical for an ordinary financial year, as it referred 
to the year in which the works were erected. The contraction of a number of items in 
the German edition of the Italian balance-sheet had been effected in Italy, and the 
Cassel Company had published the balance-shect in precisely the form it was received. 
The Cassel Company was then in no case responsible for the Italian balance-sheet. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Zilliken gave an account of the general prospects of his Company, and 
declared that the excellent machinery supplied by the Cassel Company, in conjunction 
with the favourable market for their output, was a guarantee for a prosperous future. 

Herr Robert Schenck von Ledecz, a director of the Hungarian subsidiary Company, 
then addressed the meeting in his own name and on behalf of Baron von Popper, he 
himself and the latter gentleman having been the earliest and most important private 
purchasers of plant from the Cassel Company. He described the insinuation that the 
Cassel Company had been compelled to repurchase their works as perfectly untrue. 
From the very first these works had been erected with a view to consolidation in the 
hands of a Joint Stock Company. Herr von Schenck closed his remarks with the state- 
ment that the Cassel Company had never promised more than it had been able to do, 
and that it had faithfully fulfilled every promise made. 

Herr von Kubinyi, member of the Hungarian Parliament and a director of the Hun- 
garian Company, endorsed every statement made by Herr von Schenck, and expressed 
his mingled regret and indignation at the unprincipled tactics of the Cassel Company's 
competitors. As the member for the Parliamentary district in which the Hungarian 
works were located, he expressed his unqualified satisfaction at the work done there by 
the Cassel Company. . 

Herr Brauns, the manager of the Galician Company in Wygoda, stated that it was 
perfectly true that his concern had experienced difliculties, but they mainly referred to 
the absence of a local demand for the small coal obtained with the Bergmann process. 
His works were now introducing the new process for the carbonisation of logwood, and 
in view of the excellent results obtained with this process, as well as the assistance of the 
Cassel Company in disposing of the Bergmann coal, he was confident of soon master- 
ing all difficulties. : 

Dr. Joseph Kranz, the president of the Bosnian Company, reminded the meeting of 
the fact that some newspaper attacks suggested that the Company existed entirely on 
subventions granted by the Minister for bosnia, whilst others declared the sound state 
of order prevailing in the Bosnian Company to be exclusively due to the rigorous 
attitude of that same Minister. Both of these insinuations were false. The Minister 
was certainly a valuable friend of industries, wherever they found a suitable and sound 
basis, but was it to be imagined that he would extend his protection to a technica’ 
failure? However, the equipment of the Bosnian works was beyond reproach, and this 
was the special merit of the Cassel Company, which, after erecting magnificent works at 
Teslic, had directed its unremitting exertions towards keeping the works supplied with 
the most modern and efficient methods. It was most remarkable that the Casse 
Company should be blamed for not clinging obstinately to one particular process, in face 
of the fact that it was found possible to get contracts for the sale of log charcoal at 
excellent prices for years ahead. No great indastry had ever worked under precisely the 
same conditions as it was started with, after attaining to prosperity, and it was the duty 
of the directors not to cling to any one patent, merely to uphold a principle, but to 
make money for their shareholders. The attacks on the part of the competitors of the 
Cassel Company were entirely devoid of foundation, and emanated from incorrect 
information. However, the Bosnian Company was not afraid of any competition, an 
would know how to defend itself even against the unprincipled methods of its enemies. 

Mr. Heintzmann, barrister-at-law, of Wiesbaden, then addressed the meeting, a : 
pointed out that the terms of the German law made it impossible for the Cassel C megs | 
to prosecute their antagonists, a limited company being incapable of being libelled, an 
therefore without a locus standi in a libel action. 

Mr. Wiese, a shareholder, told the meeting that he had personally challenged Mr. 
Blank, the most prominent of the competitors fighting the Cassel Company, to SU0- 
stantiate his public attacks. He did not hesitate to communicate the result of - 
conversation with Mr. Blank to the meeting. Mr. Blank had defended the action 0 
the seven competing firms with the argument that they were compelled to wage 2 Wat 
of extermination against the Cassel Company, being in danger of succumbing to _ 
superior power. Mr. Blank had been particularly angry 12 success of the Casse 
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firm in selling 1,0c0,000 bottles of acetic acid, and thereby endangering his own market 
< - Frentzen, of the Royal Technical University in Aachen, the architect of 
the railway station at Cologne, mentioned that he had personally inspected the Nantes 
works, and was therefore able to certify that they had been built most substantially in 
every detail. He was also able to repudiate the attacks made upon the Hamburg 
concern from personal observation. Speaking as a shareholder, he had not taken up his 
holdings on account of the Bergmann patent, but for this reason, that he had been able 
to convince himself that the Cassel Company continued to follow every important 
development in the chemical industry, and to spare neither cost nor effort in taking up 
valuable discoveries relating to its special branches. as 

Mr. Rambke, of Hanover, declared his opinion on the communications made to the 
meeting to be one of absolute confidence in the management of the Company. It would 
be highly unsuitable to pay the attacks upon the Company the compliment of having 
them examined by a committee of investigation. He begged to propose an unqualified 
yote of confidence in the directors and the special resolution to give the widest publicity 
to that day's proceedings. 

Dr. Deumer (barrister-at-law) seconded the motion. The law courts were not the 
suitable forum for thrashing out the highly technical questions raised, and it was 

rfectly unnecessary to bring an action for libel against the competing firms, for the 
Pts laid before the meeting had finally disposed of the attacks made. Dr. Deumer 
appealed to the meeting to give a striking demonstration of their confidence in the 
manager and the directors of the Cassel Company. 

The motion was adopted unanimously, amidst applause. It was suggested that a 
division should be taken, but on putting the question no one was found to oppose the 

tion. 

The Manager expressed his great satisfaction and gratitude at the splendid demon- 
stration of confidence in the directors and in his own management. 

Mr. Stern (a shareholder) asked the manager for information on the general prospects 
for the current year, and also desired to know why the last issue of shares had not yet 
been introduced on the stock exchanges of Germany. . ‘ 

The Manager, referring to the communications made on occasion of the ordinary and 
the present general meeting, hoped that the results ofthe year’s working would again be 
satisfactory. With regard to the official quotation of the new issue, he reminded them 
that the process of application had been interrupted by the fierce public attacks, and 
that it had been deemed advisable to wait for the result of the present meeting before 
proceeding with the matter. 

The proceedings then closed. 


The Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway Company. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF FIRST AND SECOND MORTCACE BONDS. 


Circulars containing the proposals for a reorganization of the capital of this Com- 
any may be obtained on application to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, & Co., Bankers, 
om tg with whom Bonds should be deposited on behalf of the Trustees, Sir C. Rivers 
Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B., Joseph Price, Esq., and the Right Hon. Lord Welby, G.C.B., 
under the terms set forth in the circular, ‘ 
The interest Coupons due 1st January, 1900, must be detached before deposit and 
will be paid on that date. 











CHAS. M. HAYS, President. 


Office of the President, Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway, 
Montreal, October 17th, 1899. 





HOTELS. 
ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarke, M.D., says: “A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” _ soft Atlantic 
breezes, Pure Water from istic, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
toW. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. _ Billiards, 
Tennis Lawn. 


[MPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Unrivalled for Winter 
Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 
H. W. HAYWARD. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled 


Position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d’héte (separate tables), 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. : 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. 
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To Cycle in Safety 


RIDE THE 


IMPERIAL ROVER “COB” 


Specially designed to afford the rider absolute security. Mounted from 
the ground. The machine, far excellence, for nervous, stout, or 
elderly gentlemen. 


ANY MAKE OF TYRE FITTED TO ORDER. 
FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


THE ROVER CYCLE CO., Lr. 


(Late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
Meteor Cycle Works, Coventry. 


London: 4 & 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 157 New Bond Street, W. ; 
19 & 20 Old Bailey, E.C. (Repairs Department). 














TO PLACE ON DINING TABLES. Incwupine Turee lvoryBauus 
Marninc Boarn,Cues,Rest & ALL BEST QUALITY. 

N° 1.—3 7. GIN. BY IFT, gt, 

IN? 2.— 451.618. BY 2°T. 31". 


SOLID MAHOGANY 





BILLIARD TABLES. 





BALLs (¢"____ 6 5/-. 
BALLS Ii" 19 5/-.. 
N° 3.— 6FT.ONN. BY 3°. OW. BALLS I2'*_ 1 0/-.'* 
. Ne —— 7°T.O!N. BY 3f. GN. BALLS I7 ‘“__ 7S /-.' 
JAHOGANY STANDS SUPPLIED IF DESIRED-COMBINATION Dining AND Bicuiaro Tastes 
Anb Fut Size Tastes KENT & C2, 18.ELDON S?,LONDON,EC. 























BRINSMEAD PIANOS 


WITH THE 


RECENTLY PATENTED IMPROVEMENTS. 


00 


Messrs. Brinsmead’s Catalogue 





Describes the Improvements in a brief and interesting way, 
and they will appreciate the courtesy of an application for a 
copy, and send it POST FREE. 





eee 


JOIIN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 














The OUTLOOK to its READERS 














TH fact that you read THE OUTLOOK suggests that you like it and 
would help in extending its influence if you could, 
This you can do— 

1. By sending on a postcard, to the address at foot, the names and 
addresses of friends in the United Kingdom, in other parts of the 
Empire, or elsewhere, who would, you think, like to see the journal, A 
Specimen copy will be sent to each free of all charge. 

2. By allowing us to send you a few free specimen copies to hand 
to friends likely to be interested in its contents. 

3. By insisting that your Newsagent or Bookseller supplies you with 
the journal the first thing each Saturday morning at the same time as the 
London morning papers are available, 

We cordially invite such help as you can thus give, for it is the most 
valuable in these days when bookstalls and news-shelves overflow with 
literature of a cheap and indiscriminate kind, 

THE MANAGER, 

THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 





EPPS’S COGOA ESSENCE. 


A THIN COCOA. 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured 
powder—a product which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its active principle, being 
a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the 
system. Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will 
be sent post-free for 9 stamps.—JAMES EPPS & CO., LIMITED, Homeopathic 
Chemists, London. 


EPPS'S COCOA ESSENCE. 


TY PE-WRITING.—Manuscripts Copied. 


3,000 words and over, rod. per thousand; in Two Colours, 1s. 2d., paper included- 
Experienced. 


Miss NIGHTINGALL, Walkern Road, Stevenage. 
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CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 
OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


LIMITED. 















Share Capital: 


ORDINARY se ies sh se £2,000,000. 
PREFERENGE SIX PER CENT. __... inn .. £1,250,000. 
FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURES ... aw 200 £525,000. 





Head Office—8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 
Branch Offices—Paris, Johannesburg. 





Chairman - - -=- - LORD HARRIS, G.C.S.I. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Orpinary GeneraL Meetinc of the Con- 
SOLIDATED Gotp FieLtps or Soutu Arrica, Limirep, will be held at the Ciry Terminus Hote, 
Cannon Street, Lonpon, E.C., on TUESDAY, Novemser 14, 1899, at Noon. 

The Report of the Directors for the year ending June 30, 1899, states that the realised net profit 
on the year’s operations, after deducting Debenture Interest and all outgoings, shows a balance to 
credit of 41,006,312 gs. 5d., out of which the Dividend on the Preference Shares has been paid, 
leaving, with the amount brought forward from last year, a total balance of 41,589,957 11s. 1d. 

In view of the state of war in South Africa, and the absolute uncertainty as to how long it may 
be before the Mining Industry can be reorganised and work in the Mines be renewed, the Directors 
regret that they cannot at present recommend any distribution to Shareholders. 


In addition to the foregoing realised profit, the Company’s principal Share Investments (which 


are set forth in a Schedule) show on current values a further large unrealised profit, apart from any 
appreciation in values on claims, properties, and estate holdings. 


COPIES OF THE REPORT, CONTAINING FULL INFORMATION AS TO THE COM- 
PANY’S POSITION, BALANCE SHEET, AND ACCOUNTS, REPORTS BY THE ENGINEERS, 
AND MAPS, HAVE BEEN ISSUED TO THE SHAREHOLDERS, AND APPLICATIONS FOR 
COPIES CAN BE MADE AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES IN LONDON OR PARIS. 

JAMES C. PRINSEP, ) 


November 3, 1899. H. L. SAPTE, | Joint Secretaries. 
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